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UNESy INTRODtJCTORT 



MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS' LETTERS, 



ÄND art thou indeed as thou never badst birth ? 
And art thou not found on the face of tbe eartb ? 
And wide tbrough the warld, in my quest as I fiee, 
Qh^ is there no relic nor vestige of thee? 

On Mary I call tbrough the mountains around. 
And the wild woods in mockerj respond to the sound : 
In the dwellings of man I the summons proclaim. 
And a scoffor a smile is return'd to the name:. 
Oh, *mhat is that Namej then, unmark'd as the wind, 
The sport of the woods, and the scorn of mankind? 

nris a name that hath past like a watchword around 
Where the young, or the brave, or the noble, were 
found, 

VOL. II. B 



6 LINES, INTRODUCTORY 

To wrap them in visions of love and emprise, 

Ör bid them to daring and glory arise; 

That hath summon'd the daundess to fear and alarms, 

And monarchs to variance, and nations to arms ; 

For the charms of whose owner the noble have sigh'd, 

And the warlike have fought, and the mighty have 

died; — 
That owner a prey to misfortune consign'd : • 
And shall it unhonour'd depart from mankind ? — 
Oh, be it forbade by the powers that award 
To sorrow and suffering the strains of the bard, 
That call for his homage, in accents of flame, 
To grace and to beanty, to power and to &me : 
— By the tales that awake, by the dreams that inspire^ 
Oh, be it forbade by the " sotd ofihe lyre /'* 

And is it not honour'd ? — While scandal and scom, 
incensed at the sound, on the false lips are bome ; 
In the heart's «imple language, oh, will not the tear 
— A tribute spontaneous — arise and appear? 

And is it not honour'd?— Yon tenements hoar,* 
Where dwell tindisturbed the poorest of poor, 



^ Cottages in the ruins of the Manor House, in Sheffield Park. 



TO TH£ liETTEBS* 7 

Who breathe where she breathed, who tread where 

she trod, 
And find tl^eir abidin^place where she abode ; 
^-•Oh, doth it not tb^e still its etnpire maintoin» 
And forbid that their presence the i^ot shovldprqfanef 
— «An empire enchanted,-^for can they not find 
Thy form in the shade and thy voice in the wind ; 
While pity and awe at its »pund have a birth. 
And terrors and wonders that se&n not of earth?-r-r 

And ii it not hönour'd ?— -with honour more pure 
Than a sceptre can yield, or a crown can seciure? 
For He, the Enchanter» * who holds o'er the land« 
In empire unrivall'd, the rule of his wand|-^ 
Now thrills it with horror, o'erpowering aüd de^» 
Now calls it in pity to bend and to we^ ; 
Nowbids the light laugh through its boundaries appear ; 
Now wakes it to sapture, npw shakes it with fear; 
As he summons the forms, by the power of his art, 
That) brought by his mandate, can never depart}— 
From the grave's secret Chambers exhibits them rife^ 
With a grace and a charm, that they knew not in life^ 



P The Anthor of Wayerley, &C; 
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> 

—He has raised thy fair form from the realms . of the 

dead, 
With a halo of beauty surrounding thy head ; 
And the loves and the graces, that wait on his beck, 
Havecombined with their brightest arrayment todeck; 
While the virtues and charm/i whom he governs, con- 

spire 
With their loveliest adorning that form to attirei 
And the deep-K;louding shadows of years that are gone, 
That revolve at his call, and his calling alone, 
Have roll'd from the scenes where for ages they lay, 
A Vision of magic around to display, 
— Of magic and marvel; — ^and well may it be 
Enchantment and wonder should linger with Thee ; 
Thee — foUow'd and flatter'd, applauded and crown'd ; 
Thee — hated and envied, denied and disown'd; 
On Thee the dark vials of vengeance were shed ; 
Applauses and blessings were pour'd on thy head. 

Well, rest to thine askesi thou beautiful^one ! 
To a deep secret Chamber thy relics are gone ; 
The power that was hated for ever is o'er ; 
The Ups that have anger'd, can anger no more : 
The charms that were envied for ever retire ; 
— Oh, with them let slander and hatred expire. 



TO THE LETTERS. 9 

CXer the graoe be no banners triumphandy spread, 
Let the voice of reproaches disturb ^ot thi deads 
But, child of misfortune, the tear be thine owd, 
ThatspiHbigs&omtheheartwberemisfortuneis known; 
Let beauty bend low o'er a beauty more bright, 
Which &te unpropitious so early could blight ; 
Let youth o'er thy grave heave a sigh on her way, 
Who to anguish and suffering in youth wert a prey ; 
And the nymphs and the Naiads who flit round yon 

seat, 
The home of thy sorrows, their favourite retreat — • 
Oh) still let them linger to grace the wild scen^ 
And hallow the region V)here Mary has heeru 



* The Manor House in the Park. 



LETTER 1. 



In gloom and sadness, on my soul 

The visions of the past arise;^- 
The records of my ginefs unroll, 

In all their horror to my eyes; 
While peace before the darkness flies, 

And hope's frail Image mdts in air, 
Till beams of heavenly comfort rise 

To gild the shadows of despair. 

Yes, snares and sufferings mine have been, 
That human eye hath never Been; 
And thou, Matilda, scarce can'st know 
The woes that I have found below. 

With life's first steps they bore me far 
From her who should each maze attend; 



12 TBM mxrtwosPECT* 

Wbose watdifiil lawe, my pcdar sttr, 

Had led me to my jofamefn eofäL 
In youdi I kfi her; bat I still 

Remember herf who onoe widi me 
Would rove o'er moorland, dale, and hill, 

As gay, as feaiiess, and as free. 
With her I trod the silent dale, 

With her I sotigfat the monntain's brow^ 
And watch'dy with awfiil wonder pale^ 

The fiMoning torrentdash bdow: 
With her I cross'd the moorland heath ; 

But funDj entomb'd my mother lies. 
And the long clay-cold sleep of death 

Has seal'd at last those watchfiil eyes; 
And all unheeded are the sighs, 

Tbat here her Mary's love proclaün; 
And fruitless are the tears that ris^ 

And vainly would her orphan's cries 
Invoke her by a mother's name« 

In youth I left her; but l yet 
Remember how around my bed, 

By night, a gentle form would flit^ 
And tears oHbnd affection shed ; 
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And I would slumber feign ; for then 

That beauteous form would o'er me bend, 
And press the fervent kiss again, 

While tears of fondest love would blend, 
And anxious prayers to Heaven ascend. 

Were they not heard, my Mother ? Yes ! 
That holy prayer accepted rose ; 

That prayer of Saith arose to bless 
The pilgriin to her joumey's dose: 

I own it) — ^in the chastening woes 
That won me from the world's wide snare^ 

And bade a brighter scene discloüe ;*- 
I own, and bless, my mother's prayer, 

No more thy form can o'er me bend, 
No more the tears of love descend ! 
Bat still, perchance, an angel, thou 
Dost Watch and love thy Mary now, 
And guide her through the gloom of this 
To worlds of light, and life^ andbliss. 
And he for whom, in early youth, 

They bore me from a mother's eye, 
To whom I vow'd etemal truth, 

My heart's wide void could ne'er supply; 

VOL. II. c 
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And gladly from my regal home, 

With youth 's impetuoüs zeal I flew, 
In scenes of gay delight to roam, 

Where ceaseless pleasures met my view. 
The homage of the subject train, 

The flattery of the faithless throng, 
Could all toö well my credence gain — 

My erring heart esteem'd too long* 
But soon my transient reign was o'er^ 

My power, my pride, my glory fled ; 
And all their homage was no more, 

When Francis slumber'd with the dead. 

In early youth, in morning bloom. 
He saiik into the silent tomb : 
The herb that flourish'd at his birth 
Was blooming when he slept in earth ; 
The short-lived bird, whose tuneful voice 
Had bade his infant heart rejoice, 
Has warbled forth, elate and gay, 
Above his tomb its careless lay. 

1 bent above his early bier, 
And shed my tributary tear ; 
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And still for him, at memor/s coli» 
The tears of artless pity falL 



My reign of transient glory o'er, 

Again I sougbt my native Strand ; 
Again I trod the rocky shore 

Of Caledonia's rugged land : 
Tfaat land of mountains and of floods, 

Amid whose wilds I loved to glide; 
Along whose hüls and dales and woods 

I wander'd at my mother's side ; 
When once to me that mother's smile 

Had taught the mountains to rejoicei 
Where every woodland caught the while 

Enchantment firom her gentle voice; 
Where every moorland, as we past, 

Her look of love endear'd to me|-^ 
And lent a charm, more deep, more YBsty 
To the wild billows of the aea« . 
The mountains stiU a^ired on high, 
The woodlands waved in verdure nighf 
The glittering ocean glanced as gayi 
As in my childhood's sunny day ; 



i 
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The dewy vales, the heath-clad möor, 
Lay round me beauteous as before : 
Bat where was she^ whose presence near 
Had made to me their beauties dear ? 
The silent tomb had o'er her closed; 
My mother's form in earth reposed. 



Each opening charm, each manly grace, 
Adorh'd that faultless form and face; 
And potent as a «yrevUs song 
The soft persuasion of his tongue. 

In him, to fancy's erring sigfat, 

Shone forth each virtue pure and bright; 

Wisdom and truth and couiage high, 

She traoed witbin his speaking ^e ; 

She loved upon his l(^ty brow 

The charm of stainless truth to throw ; 

And bade upon his Ups to dwell, 

A power that words may never teil. 

My people's call, my people's soicej 

Approved the husband of my choice« 
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We wedded — wiiih a trust as sure 

As sinners in a saint repose ; 
A soul firom every doubt secure^ 

I gave my band to him I chose;— • 

To him, whom fancy loved to form 

The rainbow beaming through the stomi^ 

A leading star in danger's strife, 

My pilot on the sea of life. 

We wedded— and the veil was tom, 

The dream was past that charm'd my mom^ 

Tlie babble burst on which I gazed, 

The phantom fled by fancy raised ; 

Theperfect Henry was no more, 

Bat changeless was the love I bore. 

Yes, he was dear ; by all beside. 

Was Dabnlet's worth de&ced, denied ; 

Tke ficlde Tace, so fond erewhile^ 

Withdrew from him their fleeting smile ; 

But virtues envy could not se^ 

Were fondly, deeply feit by me ; 

For his was feeling warm and strong, 

The generous pride that brook'd not wrong; 

His faults Matilda, not to thee, 

Should Darnley's faults be told by me ; 
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But, ah! the memory of bis crime 

Shall deathless last to latest time; 

His trials shall be known no more^ 

The memory of his virtues o'er; 

But murderous guilt, a murderer's shame^ 

Must ever darken Darnley's name. 

It was a deed in frenzy wi'ought, 

By after-hours of misery bought^ 

And less to him should shame belong, 

Than to the wretch who led him wrong. 

The band to guide, the arm to aid, 
By all beside bereft, betray'd, 
The soul to think, the heart to feel, 
I sought irom Rizzio's faithful zeal. 
And his was, too, each lighter power, 
Could best beguile an idle hour ; 
Free, gallant, gay, his lightsome eye 
Would bid the shades of soiprow fly ; 
Or, to my heart, with woe opprest, 
His duldet strain would whisper rest; 
And more than all, a Christian's claim, 
Had Rizzio to a martyr'» nam^t 
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In the deep silence of the night. 

Was that feil deed of murder done, 

When Rizzio's smile had charm'd my sight; 

My ear by Rizzio's voice was won. 

They came — the feil, the murderous band, 

Beside me did their victim stand ; 

They smote him as to me he clung, 

Füll on my ear his wild cry rung ; 

Soon, soon was past that deed of dread— <- 

Unharm'd by man the murderers fled ; 

The last long shriek of pain and fear 

Expired unheard by human ear : 

But, oh ! amid the stillness deep, 

There woke an eye that cannot sleep ; 

An ear had caught that death-shriek long, 

That ever hears the cry of wrong. 

And wheu the fatal blow was sent. 

Was the dread bow of vehgeance bentj 

For with it feil the rankling dart, 

For ever fix'd in Rüthven's heart 

From that dread hour of murder's stain,. 
My Henrv never smiled again : 
In vain with anxious love I tried 
His helpless, hopeless soul to goide» 
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He shrunk in horror from my sig^t ; 
He warn'd me of the fatal night ; 
He aak'd me whai should rest impart 
To tbe dark murderer's tortured heart ; 
Yet still I loved to hover nigh, 
To meet again my Darnley^s eye^ 
To haunt his silent solitude, 
Though but his passing shade I view'd ;- 
To hear the voice I loved so well^ 
Thongh but a distant echo feil ; 
And, oh! how were the moments dear, 
When he could bear to see me near« 
In hours and days of loneliness, 
Of sU^nt sorrow and distress, 
They were the secret food of thought, 
The dearest joys existence brought ; 
To them I loved to tum my eye, 
Ön them to dwell, — ^when, suddenly, 
There came a blasting o'er my lot — 
A blank in life, and he was not 



There was a dream that o'er my frame» 
Shatteripg the powers of nature, came ; 
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A dream,— I knew not then my lot,— 

A dream, which yet a dream was not; 

It rush'd in whirlwinds o*&r my brain^ 

The uiümaginable pain ; 

It pass'd» no more its pangs to give^ 

(What may not man endure, and live?) 

But in my soul there liugers still 

Sense of unutterable ill. 

A daemon form» I know not what,-— 

Too wild the storm of frenzy wrought,— 

False, murderouSf perjured, this alone 

In fiery characters was shewn ; 

Bright through the darkness of my soul, 

Too dread for madness to controul : 

It needs not in thy ears proclaim, 

That this is link'd with Bothwell's name« 



Time roll'd along, and I was found 
Within a prison's darksome bound :• 
Time roU'd along, again was I 
Bestored to light and liberty ; 
The brave, the noble^ and the free 
Arose to shed their blood for me. 

TOL. II. - D 
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Sweetly sbone ihe rising sun 

On ihe warrior's bright array^ 
Shining, ere its race was done^ 

On thdr cold and breathless clay. 
Gaily witb the moming's ligbt, 

From tbeir beatber cuucb tbey came^ 
All impetuous for tbe figbt, 

Brigbt tbeir eyes witb valour's flame ; 
Wrapt in deatb's unconscious gloom, 

Closed are now those ardent eyes ; 
Never, tili the day of doom, 

Never sball those sleepers rise. 
Loudly did tbe trumpet blow 

As tbey left tbeir lowly bed, 
Only to be summon'd now 

By tbe trump that wakes tbe dead. 
Witb resistless ardour flusb'd, 

Forward to tbe fli^rbt tbey flew ; 
On tbe baughty foe tbey rusb'd, 

Raging, maddening at tbe view. 
Calm that foe the onset view'd, 

Numbers all tbeir fears dispel» 
And, beneath tbeir arm subdued^ 

Soon my band of beroes feil. 
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Hush'd in slumber dark and deep, 
Low in earth their ashes sleep ; 
Undistinguish'd and unknown, 
O'er them lies no sculptured stöne; 
But each form that slumbers there, 
Is to some fond bosom dear ; 
4^nd above their humble tomb 
Brightly doth tbe verdure bloom; 
Gaily there the wild flowers spring 
And the feather'd warblers sing: . 
By the widow's silent tear 
Is the green sod water'd there; 
And the mouming orphan's sigh 
Softly, sadly, murmurs nigh. 



Now again a prison's shade 
Holds the Queen whom realms obey'd ; 
There the tumults of her breast 
Cease their strife, and are at rest; 
Changeless firiends the place supply 
Of the world's false flattery. 
They, who in my pride of power 
Shared my fortune's brightest hour. 
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Now in love unwearied dwell 
With the captive in her cell« 

'Tis the stillnesfl of repose^ 
When the storm hath foimd its close ; 
'Tis the calm that reigns, when past 
Is the fury of the blast, 
Fate at my devoted head 
All her winds and storms has sped ; 
Bat with faith's transpiercing eye 
Can my gifted glance descry, 
How a hand of mercy still 
Ruled the tempest at its will ; 
He, who once in human form 
Slept amidst the howling storm. 
And, in midnight's awhü reign, 
Walk'd upon the pathless main, — ? 
He, with love to me unknown, 
Soothed the wild tomado's frown, 
And in mercy, to the last, 
Check'd the raging of the blast ;— 
He^ with power more wondrous ye^ 
Bade the winds their strife forget, 
And the stormy billows rest 
In the sinner's troubled breast ; 
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Till, resign'd to his command, 
She can bless tbe chastening hand; 
For the'winds that spent their wrath, 
Sent me to the heavenly path, 
And the death-wing'd tempest's sway 
Was the harbinger of day. 

Pleasures now 'tis mine to know, 
Which the world could ne*er bestow; 
But that World of pain and ill 
Has a link to bind me still ; 
In my heart's remotest cell 
Yet my Infant's form must dwell, 
And each fibre of my frame 
Thrill responsive at his name. 

Never shall his smile again 
Charm my heart, or lull my pain,-— 
Never more his laughing eye 
To his mother*s glance reply ; 
But bis last gay look on me 

Dwells for ever on my faeart, 
And the smile I loved to see, 

Never shall fix)m th^ice depart 
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May the influence which they shed, 
Fall in blessings on thy head ! 



Day by day, and hour by hour, 

With unwearied Steps I tread, 
Where the dwellings of the poor 

Round my keeper's mansion spread ; 
I have loved in them to teil 

Of the hope that gladdens me; 
On his awful name to dwell, 

To whose wing the weary flee ; 
His, Tvho, from the teinpesfs shock» 

Is a refiige in distress, 

■ 

And the shadow of a rock 
In a land of a weariness. 
I have seen the closing eye 
Lit with holy ecstasy, 
And the moumer's soid rejoice 
At his Saviour's welcome voice : 
I have led the wanderer's feet 
Onward to the Mercy-seat, 
And beheld him, kneeling there» 
In humility of prayer : 
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Though on eartb despised^ unknown» 
Yet before the' Eternal Throne, 
Borne, like incense, to the skies, 
Shall that prayer accepted rise. 

When the lowly Son of God 
In this vale of trial trod, 
Shame and sorrow, pain and woe^ 
Were his portion here below : 
Oh! no wonder can it be, 
That thcpoor are dear to me* 



\ 



And at night, around my bed, 
Rise the visions of the dead ; 
Then my father's form is nigh; 
And my mother's gentle eye, 
Bright with love serene and mild^ 
Watches still her orphan child : 
There, too, he, whose joyous smile 
Could my sorrows once beguile, 
But whose memory wakes but now 
Deep unutterable woe, 

VOL. !!• £ 
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Light and gallant, gay and free, 
Comes again, and smiles on me ; 
And again, before my eyes, 
Will my Darnley's form arise. 
Such as when, in early youth, 
First to me he pledged his truth ; 
And when fancy loved t& trace 
Every virtue m his face. 

First and best beloved, with thee 
Still remembrance loves to be ; 
Far the rolling years have sped, 
Since thou slumber'dst with the dead ; 
But with pure afiection warm, 
Yet my heart recalls thy form, 
And, when life's last scene is near, 
Thou shalt still to me be dear. 
Low he lies in slumber deep, . 
With him let his errors sleep ; 
Sle^ his failings ! Not as man 
Shall his Judge those failings scan ; 
He, to whose all-searching eye 
Undisguised and piain they lie^ 
Can his trials, too, behold, 
Though on earth unseen, untold. 
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In the lofty turret's swelling, 

Sad the midnight's breezes die; 
Sweet the moon-beams smile, repelling 

Slumber from my wakefiil eye. 
But the murmur, sad and deep, 
Breaks not Darnley's dreamless sleep. 
And the radiance of the night 
Can no more his souI delight ; 
For that sound of fear and gloom 
Murmurs o'er his nameless tomb ; 
Where he moulders with the dead, 
Is the moon's pale lustre shed. 

He is laid on earth's dark breast, — 
But I soon with him shall rest : 
Soon my form shall silent lie ; 
O'er me shall the breezes sigh. 
And the cold moon's silver ray^ 
On my narrow bed shall play. 



When I cast my pensive eye 
Down the vale of years gone by, 
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Like the mazes of a dream 
Do my life's n^ild changes seem : 
Old in griefe, but young in years^ 
Joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, 
Have along my path been strown» 
To the aged all iJ^nknown. 



NOTE To LETTER I. 

l^Thete Epistles are 8v,ppo8ed to have been written in the yean 1571 
atul 1572. Queen Mary was firtt removed to Sheffield Castle m 
December 1570, and the Duke' of Norfolk was beheaded m 1572.] 



Tn following extract from the History of Hallamshire, by the ReT. 
Joseph* Runter^ cannot but be interesting to every reader of thif 
work : — 

• *' The train of the Queen of Scots when she firstbecame an inmate 
of the Castle of Sheffield consisted of thirty persons. beside a fe« 
supernumeranes allowed by the kiadness^ of the earj. They were 
chiefly Freuch and Scots, as indeed their uames bespeak« 

Mv" Lady Leinstoun, dame of Archibald Betoun 

honorto thequenes Ma'te Thomas Archebald 

M*rez Leinstoun D Chiffland 

M'rez Setoun Guyon l'Oyselon 

Maistresse Brusse Andre Matreson 

M'rez Ck>urcelle8 Estien Hauet, escuyer 

M'rez Kennett Martin Huet, m're cooke 

Mv Lord Leinstoun Piere Madard, potiger 

M're Betoun, m'r howshold Jhan de Boyes, pastiiar 

M're Leinstoun, gentilman ser- Mr Brusse, gentilman to ray Lord 

yant Leinstoun 

M're Castel, physition Nicoll Fiohar, servant to my Lady 
Mr Raullet, secretaire Leinstoun 

Bastien, page Jhon Dumfrys, servant to Mais- 
Balthazar Huylly tresse Setoun 

James Lander William Blake, servant to Mais- 
Gilbert Courll tresse Courcelles, to serve in 
William Douglas absence of Florence 
. Jaqaece de Sanlie 

^ The supemumeraries allowed by the earl were, according to the 
Harne check-roll, 

Christille Hog, Bastiene's wyff 

Ellen Bog^ the m'r cookes wyff 

Christiane Grame, my Lady Xeinstoun's gentilwoman 

Jannet Lindesay, M'rez Setoun's gentilwoman 

Jannette Spetelle 
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1 Robert Hamiltoun, to bear fyre and water to tbe Quene's 
cuysine 
Robert Ladel, the Quenes lacquay 
Gilbert Bonnar, horskeippar 
Francoys, to serve MVe Castel, the phesitien 

<< For her safe keeping the earl took into his employ forty extraor- 
dinary servants, selected from amongst his tenantry, who kept watch 
day and night at the Castle. 

" The Orders for the govemment of the Queen's household were 
most strict. They are here given from the original minate in the 
Cotton library. 

*' * To the M're of the Scotts 'Queenes househould Mr Beton. 

'First— That all your people w'ch appertayneth to the Queen 
shall depart from the Queen's Chamber or Chambers to their own 
lodging at ix of the clock at night, winter and snnuner, whatsoever 
he or she ; either to their lod^ng within the house or witbout in the 
towne, and there to remain tili tbe next day at Ti of the clock. 

' Item— -That none of the Queen's people shall at no time wear his 
Bword neither witbin tbe house, nor when her Grace rydeth or goeth 
abroade ; unless the Master of the Household himself to weare a 
sword and no more without my special licence. 

* Item — ^That there shall none of the Queen's people carry any 
bow or shaftes, at no tyme, neither to the field nor to the butts, unless 
it befoure or fyve, and no more, being in the Queen's companye. 

* Item— That none of the Queen's people shall ryde or go at no 
tjrme abroad out of the house or townc without my special licence : 
and if he or they so dotb, they or he shall come no more in at the 
gates, neither in the towne, whatsoever he or she or they be. 

' Item — ^Tbat you, or some of the Queen's Chamber, when her 
Grace will walke abroad, shall advertyse the officiarofmy warde 
who shall declare the messuage to me one houer before she goeth 
forth. 

'Item — ^That none of the Queen's people, whatsoever he or they 
be, not once offer at no tyme to come forth of their Chamber or lodg- 
ing when any alarum is given by night or daie, whether they be in the 
Queen's Chambers or in their Chambers within the house, or without 
in tbe towne. And yf heorthey keepe not their Chambers or lodging, 
wheresoever that be, he or they shall stände at their perill for deatbe. 
' At Shefeild the 26th daie of April, 1571, per me 

' Shrewsbürie.' 

** The strictness of these Orders was sufficient to satisfy even the 
jealousy of Elizabeth. 'The Q. Ma'ty,' says Burehley (lately made 
a peer), * lyketh well of all your ordres, and can be content that (if 
your seif shall be so content) the no'bre above 30 permitted to be 
with that Quene by your L. shall remayne.' The precautions used 
for her safe keepmg were not, however, unnecessary ; for it came 
out at the time of Norfolk's second arrest, that at Easter in this year 
Sir Henry Percy had nearly succeeded in a scheme to deliver her> 
the plan being frustrated only by an unexpected change of her apart* 
ments. It then also appeared, that, notwithstanding all the precau-' 
tion which had been used, Norfolk had contrived to keep up a fre- 
quent porrespondence with Mary. 

" Bul a letter of Shrewsbury's hitherto unpublished shouldbe read 
in this place, as it shows us the extreme rigour of her confiaement im 
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the time followhig the arrest of Norfolk, and lets us into an acquain^ 
tance with the ^elings of Shrewsbury towards his royal prisoner. 
He seems to have allowed his sense or what he conceived a public 
duty to have stifled too much the sentimeots of compassion, to which 
his heart seems on other occasions to have been no stranger Notices 
of the ill State of health to which her confinement had reduced her 
are to be found in all her letters at this time, together with most press- 
ing solicitations that she might be allowed to clear herseif of all mat- 
ters laid to her Charge, aud regain her liberty. 



4( ( 



To 



9 the right honorable and my veiy good Lord my Lord of 
Biu:ghley, one of the Lds of her M^a'ties privy councell. 

* Mt very good L. After I had dispeched this berer, this Quene 
made eftsones great complaynt unto me of her sickly estat, and that 
she loked verily to perishe thereby : and used diverse melancholy 
words that yt is ment yt shuld so com to passe w'out hel{>e of medi- 
cine, and all because I was not redy to send up her Phisician's Pres 
ünto yo'r L. which in dede I refused, for that I perceved her princi- 
pall d.rifte was and is to have some libertie out of these gates, which 
m nowise I will consent unto, bicause I see no small perili therin. 
Notwithstanding lest she shuld think that the Quenes Ma'te had co'- 
ftianded me to denye her suche reasonable meanes as might save her 
Ufe by Order of phisick, I thought jrt not amysse upon her said com- 
plaint and instaunce to send up the said Pres hereinclo^^ d to be con- 
sidered on as shall stand with the Quenes Ma'ties pleasur. But 
truly I wold be very lothe that any libertie or exercise shuld be 
graanted unto her or any o^ hers out of these gates, for fear of many 
daungers uedeles to be remembred unto your L. I do suffer her to 
walk upon the leads here in open ayre [ana] in my large dining Cham- 
ber, and also in this court yard^ so as both I myself or my wife be 
alwaies in her Company, for avoiding all others talk either to her seif 
or any of hers : And suer watch is kept within and without the walles 
both night and day, and shall so contyaue Grod willing so long as I 
shall have the Charge. Thus [ commit your good L. unto Crod. 
From Shefeld Castle this xiith of December 1571. 

' Postscript. I cannot perceyve that she is in any present perili of 
ricknes. Ifany ensue I will not falle to advertise the same unto your 
L. with all diligence, but I must here eftsones advertise your L. that 
I am utterly against any fiirther libertie unto her. 

' Your L. ever assured 

* G. Shrewsbvrt.' " 

The preceding letter seems to have been writteu by the Earl in 
consequence of the suspicions of the Queen, (perhaps not without 
fbundation,) that he had granted his captive more liberty, and 
allowed her greater indulgences, than she (the Queen) intended or 
approved. During the first year of the residence of the Queen of 
Scots in the neighbourhood of Sheffield, the Earl appears to have 
given way to the natural urbanity of his disposition, which, before it 
was soured by the perpetual animosities in his family, and the long- 
eontinued imprisooment of himself, as the gaoler of Queen Mary^ 
certainly partook abundantly of the milk of human kindness. 
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It may not be improper hcre to give a sbort description of UM 
place and family in which the Queen of Scots appears to have written 
ihese Letters, and in which she passed nearly twelve yean of her Ions; 
and unjust captivity. 

The Castle of Sheffield was a strong fortress, situated on a rocky 
eminence at the confluence of the Don and the Sheaf. This was 
Mary's ostensible prison ; but it seems probable that the greater part 
of the first year, at least, of her captivity was passed at the Manor 
House, or rather the House in the Park, the summer-residence of the 
ftmily of the Earl of Shrewsbury. This was situated in the midst of 
a well-wooded, extensive park, on the opposite bank^of the Sheaf: 
the ground rose from the river to a considerable height, to where the 
Manor House stood, which bad the command of many beauttfhl 
Views along several delightfiil Valleys, all converging at the Castle 
below. 

George, the sixth Earl of Shrewsbury, to whose custody the un- 
fortunate Queen of Scots was committed, was lord of Hallamshire. 
In 1566 the Earl lost bis countess the Lady Gertrude Manners ; she 
left bebind her a numerous family of children. The Earl did not 
long remain a widower, but soon married the Lady St. Loe, then 
lately become a widow. This lady was the daughter of a country • 
fentleman, of the name of Hardwick, in the county of Derby. She 
bad been thrice married before, each time advancing in rank, and 
acqoiring wealth and Influence. " She is said to have been a woman 
of great wit and beauty. It is certain that she was a woman of much 
address, bad a mind admirably fitted for business, very ambitious, 
and withal overbearing, selfish, proud, treacherous, and unfeeling: 
two objects she pursued through a long life — to amass wealth and ag* 
grandize her family. To these she seems to have sacrificed every 
principle of honour or affection, and to have completely succeeded. 
In an evil hour the Earl of Shrewsbnry made proposals of marriage. 
Before she would consent to be raised to the bed of the first 
peer of the realm, she stipulated that he should give bis daughter 
to her eldest son, and that Gilbert Talbot, bis second son, 
(the eldest being already married,) sbould espouse her youngest 
daughter. These double nuptials were solemnized at Sheffield, on. 
the 9th of February, 1567-8." The Earl and this bis Countess, with 
the children of both, were living a very unhappy life of perpetual 
contention, when the captive Queen of Scots, and her suite, were 
introduced by the command of Elizabeth to be inmates of the family« 
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Thus debarred, io spite of frequent remonstrances, from leaving, 
during almost twelve years, a home in which he found no comfort^ 
and restricted from even receiving the visits of many of his raost in* 
timate fiieudsi the Earl was in fact equally a prisoner with his royal 
captive. This affords a pretty fair specimen of the liberty of the 
fnbject in these '* good old times, the golden days of good Queen 
Bess," when, at the sole mandate of the sovereign, oneofthefirst 
peers and most powerful noblemen of the realm was confined for 
nore than ten years to his own miserable home, as the keeper of a 
royal captive, unjustly detained, who might eventually become bis 
queen, and demand his life. Besides this, he was burdened with the 
trouble and expense of a numerous retinue, without being able to 
obtain füll remuneration for money expended, and required, more* 
over, to exercise a degree of severity towards a defenceless female, 
at which his nature so revolted, as, during the early part of her cap- 
tivity, to compel him, at the hazard of losing his head, seeretly to 
disobey the cruel Orders of his soyereign, and to infringe the striet 
Orders which he himself had drawn up» 



TOL. II. 



LETTER n. 



* * * * 

'TwAS a mansion vast and drear,* 

Superstition's loved retreat; 
And in awful silence there, 

Desolation held her seat : 
There my spirit, reft and lom, 

'Mid congenial horror dwelt, 
And on fancy's pinions bome, 

Wild, unearthly terrors feit : 
Tliere, at midnight's solemn houTj^ 
When the rüde blast swept the tower^ 
Fancy, as it echoed round, 
Heard sepulchral voices sound: 

* Tutbury Castle. 
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By my path, and round my bed» 
Visions of the past were spread ; 
And the miseries of despair 
Almost seem'd my vital air ; 
Tfien^ to bid my sorrows cease, 
Shone the covenant of peace : 
Then religion's soothing voice 
Taught the mourner to rejoice. 
But through trials, griefs, and pain 
Man must joys immortal gain : 
Thus froäi nature's tears alone 
Brigbt the batß qfpromise shone ; 
*Midst conflicting earth and heaven 
Was the law of mercy given ; 
When the rending rocks He trod, 
Game the stiU small voice from God : 
And a rusfaing, mighty wind, 
Brought the Spirit to mankind : 
When, oppress'd by outward foes^ 
Inward consolation rose. 

Round that mansion, wild and dread, 
Where the straw-roof 'd dwellings spread ; 
Where the outcasts of mankind 
Shelter from the tempest find ;-^ . 
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Pleasures to my heart vfi&re known. 
Strangers to the regal throne ; 
Truths the monarch never knew, 
Met the humble eaptive^s view. 

For gay Chatsworth's palace-walls 
Soon I lefi those mouldering halls; 
There I lost my only guide^ 
There my faithful Beton died; 
There the pride of Howard's race^ 
Of his sovereign's court the grace, 
Albion's noblest, truest knight, 
First engaged my wondering sjghL 
Radiant in hia beaming eye 
Shines commanding majesty; 
Noblest beauty, kingly grace, 
Mark his awfiil form and fece; 
O'er his high and tranquil brow 
Thoughts intense their shadows dirow« 
White his placid Ups and chedc 
Love and confidence bespeak: 
Yet when deed of shame or wrong 
Wakes his feelings warm and stirong» 
Will the burst of anger thei^ 
^ash and fade and disappear; 
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So the meteor flaming flies 
Through the calm, undouded skies» 



Oh that he had only sought 
For the meed his vhtues bought, 
Nor a love essay'd to gain 
Man can never more obtain« 

O'er the spreading lawns aroundf 

As I stray'd at eventide 
Through. the forest shade profound, 

Norfolk wandcr'd to my side« 
rhen, Matilda, all in vain 

To this desolated heart 
Did the tongue of man again 

Tliere a tale of love impart : 
At the unaccustom'd sound, 

Colour fled my alter'd mien, 
While the tide of life was bound, 

Clearly was my conflict seen. 



sc 



Norfolk ! — in the clay-cold tomb, 
Sad and awful, dire and deep, . 
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Laid in silence and in gloom, 

Dabnley's injured ashes sleep ; 
When that long, long sleep began, 

All my hopes of blis8 were fled ; 
When my heart shall yield to man, 

Must that grave resign its dead." 

" Injured Monarch ! — ^from these walls 

To a life of freedom flee ; 
In my strong patemal halls 

Peace and safety wait for thee/* 

" When I to my Henry wed, 

Loudly did the thunder roll,' 
All without was darkness dread, 

All was sunshine in my soul ; 
When I heard my Henry's doom, 

Bright the beams of moming play'd : 
But that moment deepest gloom 

Wrapp'd my heart in midnight shade. 
Oh ! the clouds of outward fate 

Cannot happiness beguile ;] 
Shew and grändeur, pomp and state, 

Cannot bid the moumer smile." 
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'^ See^ the sun's resplendent light 

With its beams the skies adom ; 
Such wert thoo, in glory bright^ 

In thine evanescent mom ; 
Wilt thou, that a day so fair 

Should ere noon with clouds be spread. 
And the shadows of despair 

Close in youth around thine head?' 

" Yonder orb, in light or gloom, 

Shortly shall its course have past^ 
And within the silent tomb 

I shall sink to rest at last: 
But agam that splendid light 

Oft shall pass its circuit o'er; 
When / sink in death's dark night, 

I shall rise on earth no more." 

" Cnish'd in youth's gay roseate (i^low, 
When thy best-loved Darnley died» 

To the altar yet wert thou 
Led to be another's bride." 

^^ Name it not ! A victim there, 
Death-devoted I was led ; 
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Gladlier, in tbat hour of fear^ 
Had I follow'd to the dead. 

— Cease, O cease a laoei's claim^ 
On a breast bereft as minef 

Bless me with a sistet^s name^ 
And a sister's love be thine." 

Kindled with intenaest flame» 

Rose bis beaming eye abov^— * 
*^ Give me, then, a brother^s nam^ 

Give me, then, a sister^s love ! 
Scarce, methinb^ so sweet to n^ 
Could the bride's^ devoti<» be ; 
Not, I trust, a name more dear 
Were a lover's to my ear." 
Then in tones whose awful swell 
Like ethereal accents fel^ 
Norfolk pledged a brother^s love, 
Heard and register'd above. 



'Twas not long my rivaf s fear 
Lefl her captive to repose; 

VOL. 11. €^ 
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She my peaceful sojourn there 

Quickly hasten'd to its close. 
Oa the earth the fallen snows 

Had their wintry mantle cast, 
When, escorted by my foes, 

From my prison-walls I pass'd : 
Through the deep o'erwhelming snow 

Human art a path had hew'd, 
Ere^ with motion sad and slow, 

We our tedious way pursued. 

In impervious armour drest, 
Noted by his dancing crest ; 
By his form, that in its power 
Seem'd o'er earth's frail race to tower ; 
By his mien of loiliest height, 
And his stately steed of white. 
Lost in thought, pre-eminent, 
Mighty Talbot foremost went. 
Close behind his courser's tread 
Was his mournful captive led ; 
Gallant Norfolk, pressing near, 
With his converse strove to cheer : 
Far behind, the mailed throng, 
Gaily glittering, moved along. 
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While before, with descant grand, 
Proudly march'd the tuneful band. 
As along our way we wound, 
Oft I paused to gaze around. 

There, above the wall of snow,. 
Bright the heim, and hauberk glow ; 
Sword and banner, crest and spear^ 
Now are lost, and now appear ; 
While at times, above the screens 
All the martial train is seen : 
Loudly did the trumpet's sound 
From the hanging cli£Ps rebound; 
Loud the clarion's inusic feil. 
And at intervals its swell, 
Reaching to the rock's tall brow, 
From the cli£& the loosen'd snow 
Dash'd impetuous down below. 

In a Valley deep and rüde, 
'Mid that silent solitpde, 
Sought the Earl a well-known spot, 
Where there stood a vassal's cot; 
IMow a piain of dazzling white 
Met alone his anxious sight : 
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Keenest horror mark'd his look,-^ 
In that cot had he paitook 
(Feeling in their joy a share) 
Of the peasant's bomely fere» 
Whence with glad, impatient feet 
They would haste his Steps to meet^ 
And with meek» delighted eye 
To his welcome glance reply« 
— Ah ! was such their awful doom ? 
Was that cot their living tomb ? 
Sunk beneath o'erwhebning snows, 
Did their forms unblest repose, 
Where no bell for them was rung. 
And the winds their requiem sung f 

Not a moment was delay'd ; 
Through the snow a path was made; 
Talbot's agonizing glance 
Watching o'er their slow advance; 
Casting pride of rank aside» 
KoBFOLK with the foreqiofit plied. 

High and wide the snow they threw, 
Ere the cottage met thdr view» 
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And the sun's gay light again 
Gleam'd upon the cbequer d pane. 
— Ah ! perchance that light reposed 
On the eyes in dail:ne8s closed, 
To the inmates never more 
Light or comfort to restore. 

Lost in tortured fear I stood ; 
Deepest horror chill'd my blood; 
Almost did I hear the moan 
Of the sufferer's parting groan ; 
Almost to my fearful eyes 
Did their dying forms arise ; 
Till a shout's reviving swell 
Did of glad deliverance telL 
Oh I my ear has never yet 
Leamt those accents to forget; 
Still my eye» with fond delight^ 
Oft recalls the joyfui sight» 
When, to meet my eager vietr, 
Norfolk led the rescued few« 
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Farther, as we onward wound. 
Higher tower'd the clifFs around ;' 
Yet more awfiil, yet more grand, 
Did the snow-clad hills expand. 
Long ere I on earth was «een, 
Had those rocks and mountains been ; 
When within the grave's deep bed 
I shall rest my weary head^ 
When my memory shall expire, 
They shall still to heaven aspire ; 
But when ihey shall pass away, 
/ shall see that awful day. 

Borne by faith's transporting power, 
Pass'd my spirit to that hour, 
When the solid rocks shall quake, 
And the earth's foundations shake ; 
When the sun's gay light is o'er, 
And when time shall be no more % 
ShrivelUng likß a parched scroll, 
When the flaming heavens shall roll ; 
When the earth shall cease to be, — 
Can there, then, be hope for me ? 
— ^Yes, — ^for while the wicked call 
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To the hüls on them to fall, 
Steadfast) in that hour of fear, 
Shall the saints of God appear : 
They who, through a Saviour's might, 
Wash'd their robes and made them white^ 
They the narrow way who trod, 
Then shall rise to meet their God : 
Safe, though nature falls around, 
O may I with them be found ! 
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' Twas d fiumsion tfast aiid drear, Page 39. 

" Täe Order of Council for the removal of the Queen of Scots froni 
from Bohon to Tutbury bears date the 20th of January. She tra- 
velled southward unwiilingij. She passed through Rotherham on 
the 3l8t of Januaryj and amved at Tutbury on the 2nd of February. 
There the Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury were in readiness to 
receive her. 

'* The Castle of Tutbury was held by Shrewsbury of the Crown as 
part of the duchy of Lancaster. Here she remained several months." 

There myfaithful Beton died, P. 41. 

*' Near this monument we observed a brass tablet, with a long 
Latin inscription upon it to the memory of John Beton, a confiden- 
tial servant of the unfortunate Queen of Scots. He appears to haye 
entered into the service of his royal mistress early in hfe, and he was 
one of the principal agents in her deliverance from the Castle of Loch 
Leven : afterwards he was employed by the Queen in an embassy toi 
Charles ÖL^ king of France, and likewise to Elizabeth ; he died at 
Chatsworth in the year 1570, at the age of 32. Situated as Mary thea 
was, she could ill bear the loss of such a servant ; though a Queen, 
she was yet a prisoner, and with the exception of the little circle oi 
domestics who attended upon her person at Chatsworth, she had 
none to do her homage. 

" Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and blood 
With solemn reverence ; throw away respect, 
Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty ; 
For you have but mistook me all this while ; 
I live on bread like you, feel want, taste grief, . 
Need friends : — subjected thus, 
How can you say to me, I am a King ?'* 

Shakspea&x, Rieh. II» 

Im SCRIPTION TO THE MeMORT OF BeTON. 

" Deo 0[>t. Max. et Posteritaü sacrum Johamni Betonio Scoto nobi" 
lis et optimi viri Johannis Betonii ab Anthmwty filio Davidis Betonii 
illustriss. S. R. £, Cardinalis NepoU, Jacobi Betonii Reverendisa. 

YOL. U. K 
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S. Andreas Ärchiepiscopi et Re^i Scotiap Cancellarii disnnss. prone- 
poti, ab ineunte aetate in humanioribus disciplinis et philosophiä. quo 
facilior ad jus Romanum (cujus ipse consultiss. Äiit) aditus patet, ab^ 
optimis quibusq* praeceptonbtts et liberaliter et ingenu^ educato : 
Omnibus morum facilitate, fide, prudentiä, et constantiä charo : unde 
a Sereniss. Principe Maria Scotorum Gallorumq' Regina in praßgus- 
tatoris priihum mox (Economi munus suffecto, ejusdemq' Sereniss. 
Reginas uni cum aliis e vinculis truculentiss. Tiranni apud levini 
lacus castrum liberatori fortiss. ^uem post varias legationes et ad Ca- 
rolum 9 Galliarum Re^em Christianiss. et ad Elizabetham sereniss. 
Anglorum Reginam foeliciter et non sine laude susceptas :fatis prope- 
rantibus in suae aetatis flere sors aspera immani dsrsenterias Morbo k 
numero viventium exemit. Jacobus Reverendiss. Glasgucnsis Archi- 
episcopus et Andreas Betonii ejusdem sereniss. Reginae ille apud Re- 
gem Christianiss. legatus, hie vero ceconomus in perpetuam rei me- 
moriam ex voluntate, et pro imperio sereniss. Reginse herae clemen- 
tiss. fr's. moestiss. posuerunt. 

'' Obiit anno Salutis 1570. vixit annos 32. mensesT. ei diem d'ni ex- 
pectat apud Chathworth in Angliä. 

'* EPITAPHIYH. 

" Immaturia tibi legerunt fi)a Sorores 
Bktoni, ut summum ingenium suramumqne periret 
Judicium^ et nobis iucundum nil foret ultra 

**DOMI ET FoRis A.B." 

Me. E. Rhod£s's Peak Sctnery, 
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Wbt 3iouvmp, 



COMTINUED. 



Ere the hour when from the sky 
Slow the light of day declines, 
First we gain'd the summit high 

Of the Englisli Appenines : 
Hill and Valley, wood and stream, 
Sweetly met the sun's last beam ; 
AbbeyS) towns, and villas gay 
Scatter'd far beneath us lay, 
Where, 'mid hill, and dale, and wood, 
Sheffield in the Valley stood ; 
Sent from many a fbrge on high, 
Streaming splendour sought the sky : 
Eastward of her hallow'd spire, 
Where the spreading hills retire, 
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Talbot's mansion met the view, 
And his banners gaily flew : 
Where the varied landscape lay 
To the northward stretch'd away, 
At the spreading prospect's closf , 
Ebor's holy turrets rose. 

Norfolk pointed to my gaze, 
Where the men of other days 
Once in war's dread costume stood, 
And united shed their blood, — 
Now where swells the drifted snow, 
Do the fern and green moss grow ; 
And the mountain heather wave 
O'er the warrior's dewy grave, 
Where the chiefs of years gone by 
Rear'd their lofty domes on high ; ^ 
Then, the monarchs of the spot, 
Now, their very names forgot. 
Here the peopled town on high 
Once had met the gazing eye, 
And in strength, and power, and pride, 
Spread abroad in circuit wide : 
—-Not a human being now 

Qn that spot his mansion chose, 
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Nor a stone remain'd to shew 

■ 

Where the walls of HaUam rose. 
Far beyond the hüls appear'd, 
Once by human art uprear'd, 
Trophies vain, defences dread, 
Of the Chiefs of ages fled. 

Still in awful strength they rose, 
But the builder's busy hand, 
And the chiefs who bade them stand, 

Did alike in dust repose. 
Oh, ye great ones of your day, 
Ye, perchance, a despot's sway 

O^er your little empires bore ! 
Did ye in your pomp of power 
Seek in thought the Coming hour, 

When your sway should be no more, 
And the monumental stone 
Should to you remain alone ? 
Did ye, when the trump of fame 
Spread afar your glorious name. 

And when thousands calPd you lord, 
Did your minds foresee the hour, 
When yon bulwarks of your power 

Should ^one that power record ? 
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Darker grew the evening sky, 
As 8 iriendly train drew nigh» 
Warn'd by Norfolk of oiir way, 
To invite our transient stay. 
Lost amid embowering wood, 
Where a yeoman's mansion stood. 

On the long and massive board 
Wcre the plenteous viands stored ; 
In tlic hall of ample space, 
Tropliies öf.the war and chace 
Did the walls around us grace. 

Here, as old traditions teil, 

Oncc a chieftain» with his train, 
Bade in war his banner swell, 

Vowing dauntless to remain : 
Ah) the vow was well fuIfiU'd ! 

Low in death they slumber now ; 
Round thcir chieftain's Standard kill'd, 

By the Saxon's axe laid low ; 
And a cross was rear'd on high 

To thcir namc in after-years, 
Whore in death the heroes lic ; 

JhnneT'Cross the name it bears. 
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Where, when death has seal'd my doom^ 
Where shall be thy Mart's tomb ? 
Shall the holy cross arise^ 
Where my dust iii silence lie3 ? 
Oh, perchance, by murderers slain, 
On some wild unpeopled piain, 
Shall the dark earth's heaving breast 
Mark alone my place of rest : 
Thereno spirits of my sire» 

From their ihisly halls shall wend» 
And (unstrung their sounding lyres,) 

To their daughter's grave descend ; 
Never there my mother^s ghost, 

On the beams of noontide borne^ 
O'er the form she loved the most, 

Bend to weep my clouded mom : 
Yet above that humble tomb 
May the moorland heath-flower bloom. 
And the plant whose mountain flower-^ 
Chosen type of Scotia's powar — 
Erst would on my banners wave^ 
Still may blossom o'er my grave, 
And the way-wom pilgrim there 
Shed the sympathizing tear,—- 
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Conscious in the turf he eyes 
That some kindred dust is laid, 

Reckless that a monarch lies, 
Hid beneath its silent shade ! 



When again, on progress bent, 
Forward on our way we went; 
In the azure heavens afar 
Clearly sho^e each glittering star ; 
Not a zephyr whispering round 
Broke the solemn cahn profound ; 
Where towards my native land 
Did the northern hills expand, 
Spreading in the distant sphere, 
Shone a radiance pure and clear ; 
As, bewilder'd and amazed, 
On the wondrous scene we gazed, 
Sudden to the zenith's height 
Shot a ray of silver light, 

By another foUow'd now, 
Thousands then of every die 
O'er the brlUiant concave fly, 

And in fiickering splendour glow; 
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Now they shine in glory clear» ^ 

Now they fade and disappear ; 
Now again, in splendour gay, 
Ranged like soldiers for the firay. 

In opposing lines tbey beam ; 
Brisüing spears and banners bigh 
Flash resplendent in the sky» 
And in wavy motion fly 

With an ever-varying gleam ; 
As receding now they seem, 

Now advancing to the iight, • 
Now again their ranks retreat, 

Till in combat close they meet ; 

And in riebest lustre brigfat 
Others from the senith's height 

From the depths below them glance» 
And with them in Streaming light 

To theraging fight advance: 
Rays of glory round them fly, ' 
Brightly glows the northem sky, 

And in one commotion seems, 
When amid the combat's heat, 
Where the ranks the dosest meet^ 

A blood-red cvoss tremendous beams : 
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Now was heard a fearfiil sound| 
As of serpents hissing round, 

And of thorns enwrapt in fire, 
While a banner, white ajs snpw, 

Did above the cross aspire. 
And o'er half the conqave flpw»— 
While a silvery rainbow light 
Arch'd around the vision bright. 

Now less quick the falchions dart, 
By dej^ees the troops depart ; 
With a faint and fainter beam 
Do the cross and banner gleam« 
Till the Stars' clear light alone 
In the azure concave shone. 

Norfolk told us when of yore 
Haughty Henry's impious band 

All religion's ensigns tQre 

From proud Albion's faitbless land|< 

When her holy altars feil, 

When her anthems ceased to swell^ 

When amid devouring fire 

Did her chosen sons expir^ 



And tbe erods liö mote was seen«-^ 
7%^ had such a Vision beisn« 
Scotia ! country öf my sifes ! 

Where their hcxbioür^d ^ceptre Bway*cl^ 
Where religion's saered fires 

Had their ehosen temple made, 
Must she^ then, depart £rom thteie,^^ 

Must thy altärs rise no moi-e. 
And must desolatioil be 

Where thy temples stöod before? 
Must the cross 00 lotig^ rise, 

Of thy faith the elisigh dear ? 
Oh, may death have seaFd my eyes^ 

Ere that awfUl hour appear ! 
Let the sun^ whose splendour gay 
Gilds thy fallen templ^' gloom^ 
Glimmer, too, with goldeh ray 

On thy monareh's lowly tomb ! 
Let the wind, whose hoUow sound 
Round thy ruin^d altars sweeps^ 
Murmur also on the mound 
Where the dust et Mary sleeps 1 
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Through my keeper's wide domain 
Blowly wound the weary train ; 
Every cottage where we came 
Pour'd its tribe at Talbot^s name ; 
Every passing vassal shed 
Blessings on bis chieftain's head : 
Farther as we moved along, 
Thicker grew the gatheiing throngf 
And methought, with pride elate. 
Higher tower'd dieir chieftain great» 
Till we wound our weary way, 
Where the town in dimness lay» 
And from every portal rüde 
f our*d the countless miiltitude^ 
^While their ^outs widi loud resound, 
;Fealing to the utmost bound, 
Rose the glad i;etiim to teil 
Of the master .Ipveji ßQ well. 

Slowly on our way we past, 
'Mid their gratulating bands, 

Till the liiU Wßs gain'd at la^t 

Where bis lordly mansion Stands ; 

There arrivedi the weary train 
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From their tedious route reposed; 
On the captive queen again 

Loud the prison portals closed; 
So have others closed on me^ 

So perchance may others still,— 
Ah ! is such my lot to be ? 

— Not without my Maker's will; 
He will still his servant guide ; 

Though the winds their war&re wage^ 
Though, around, the roaring tide 

In tempestuous motion rage, 
He their fury can control, 
At his voice they cease to roll; 
For the waters own his sway, 
And the winds his voice obey ; 
Shall not, then, the tide of fate 

At his bidding cease to rave ? 
From the storm of human hate 

Is not HIS the power to save? 
Cannot He, whose potent voice 
Teils the desert to rejoice, 
Bid the weary rest in peace. 
And the moumer's sorrows cease ? 
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Trophies vain, deftnees dread, 
0/ the chiefa^ of agetßed, P. 57. 

" Thosb two noble military earth-works, called Ca8de*hi]l and äai- 
ley-bill, both very near to tbe village of Bradfield, are evidently in 
their whole oonstruction Saxon, and were donbtless thrown up for 
the defence of the kingdom of Northumbria. Tradition speaks loudly 
of the defeat and death of an invading king, who came fVom the 
soutb, bearing a raven in his Standard, amongst the hüls on the north 
of Bradfield." — ^Hvnter's Halkamhire, 



Hallamshire, the dibtrict in which stand the Castle and manor- 
house of tbe Earl of Shrewsbury, to which Mary, Queen of Scots, 
was now broufrht a prisoner, is a part of England hitherto but little 
knowji beyond its own limits. The able and interesting " History of 
Hallamsbire," before-mentioned, will undoubtedly now draw a con^ 
siderable portion of public attention. To that work the editor is 
under considerable obligations. Many of the Notes to this publica- 
tion are drawn from that source. 

Hallamshire is situatedin the southem extremity of Northumber- 
land : the stream which there separates that division of the kingdom 
from Mercia, is likewise the southem boundary of Hallamshire* 
Though history but little notices this interesting district, it has from 
the most remote antiquity been a place of no inconsiderable impor- 
ance. Druidical and Roman remains are still to b» traced, and it 
was the part of England in which the Norman Oonqueror^s arms met 
with the most formidable Opposition from our Anglo-Saxon anceston 
To this cireumstance it is owing, as will be hereafter shewn, that 
Uallam itself, at least the aula of tbe Saxon chief^ which gave name 
to tbe viU and district, is not now to be distinctly tiiaced. 
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On Um tnmmtt, and almott at the northera eztrennty of a ndge of 
hSh which branches out from that moontaiiioiis tract which has been 
wHli great propriety termed the English Appenines, (the waten ob 
tbe oppoftte fides of them raoniog east and west into tbe ocean,) lie 
fcattered a namber of hotuet and small hamlets, all bearing the com- 
■MMi name of Uallam : amidst tbese u a plaio of abont eigbt or tea 
meng, koown by the name of BunU Sternes. The stones, hcmeTer, 
from which this place has iU name, have for ages been remoyed firom 
tbe gronnd, (probably to Sheffield,) and the ploagfa has passed over 
iL This, howeyer, I bave litUe doubt, was the site of Eari Waltheof 's 
Ibrmidable fortress ; and the vill of Hallam, the capttal of the dis« 
trict, stood around it. Tbere still remain in the neighbourfaood the 
aames of Hallam-Gate, Lydgate, Sandygate, LongCanseway, and 
Lodge-Moor^, all intlmating appvoaches to some place of conse- 
qaence. In fact, the sitoation, beiog the bigbest in the district, ig 
mch as the Saxon chiefii ahnost invariabfy selectcd as tbe sites of 
their auUt or Castles. It overlooks almost the whole of the shire, or 
share, meaning the portion of land sbared or apportioned to the re- 
sidence of the chief. A considerable part of the district lying to tho 
north-west of Hallam, still bears the name of Haugh Park. Tradi- 
tion asserts, that tbe men of Hallamshire, under their chief Earl 
Waltheof, made such a saccessful resistance to the arms of the Nor- 
man Conqueror, that he determined to take signal vengeance on the 
place and the inbabitants, by sweeping the whole away with the be- 
som of destruction. This resolution he so effectually carried into 
cxecution, that the Burnt Stones seem to have been the only memo- 
rial remaining to mark tbe site of Hallam. In dividing the greater 
part of the conqnered kingdom among bis foUowers, the district of 
Hallamshire feil to the share of De Busli, wbo married tbe Gönntest 
Judith, niece of the Conqueror. Sheffield now became the seat of 
the lords of Hallamshire, and tbe manor of Sheffield began to as- 
sume considerable consequence. How the lordship passed into 
the &mily of De Lovetot does not appear : it was, however, in that 
family early in the reign of Henry I., and Sheffield was by them 
greatly enlarged and improved. Tbe Castle was built or rebuilt, a 
market established, a mill erected, a hospital endowed, a stone 
bridge thrown over the Don, and a spacious church, with a hand- 
iome spire, built on the site of a Roman Station. The neighbourhood 



* Before its enclosure, Lodge-Moor was tbickly studded with 
harrows, the sepulchres of chiefs of other days. 
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ftbouncfe with coal and iron-stone. The Danes had considerable iron 
works in the district ; and Sheffield now became noted for the manu- 
facture of various arlicleä ofthat metal, particularly knives or whit- 
tles. 

In the reign of King John, the lordship of Hallamshire passed by 
marriage into the family of the De Fumivals. The castle was en- 
larged and strengthened by them ; leave to hold a fair was obtained^ 
and the trade of the town was greatly increased. In the reign of 
Richard II., Maude,the only^daughter and heiress of Thomas Nevil^ 
Lord Fumival, married John Talbot, afterwards Earl of Shrewsbury^ 
the warrior of whom our great dramatic bard thus exclaims : — 

— — ^Valiant Talbot, above huMan thought, 
Enacted wonders with bis sword and lance ; 
Hundreds he sent to hell, and uone durst stand him ; 
Here. there, and every where, enra^ed he flew ; 
The French exclaim'd, "The Devilwas in arms !" 
All the whole army stood agazed on him : i 

His soldiers, sp^ng bis undaünted spirit, 
" A Talbot ! A Talbot!" cried out amain, 
And rushed into the bowels of the battle. 

Thus the earls ofShrewsbüry became lords of Hallamshire. By theni 
the spacious and splendid manor*house, standing in the midst of an 
extensive, well-wooded, and well-stocked park, adjoining to the town^ 
was erected to serve as a summer-residence. Here it was that Car- 
dinal Wolsey was delivered a prisoner into the custody of George, 
the fourth earl ofShrewsbüry, by his son-in-law the Earl of Northum- 
berland, who had arrested him at Cawood. Here it was that the 
Cardinal feil sick of that disease which so soon proved fatal to him. 
Here, and in the Castle of Sheffield, it was, as before stated, that the 
Queen of Scots, in custody of George, thesixth earl of Shrewsbury, 
passed two-thirds of her sad, cruel, and unjust captivity of more than 
eighteen years. 
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LETTER IV. 



C^ dTamtts iBansion» 



Where far around the dwellings stand 
Ofthose who own his ruling band, 
Arise on high the rampart-walls 
Of mighty Talbot*s native halls»— 
Proud, as the chief for whum they sweU» 
And, as his arm, mvuicible. 

Around their towers, in order set, 

The battled wall, the parapet, 

The deep-wrought fosse, the double mound, 

The frowning bastions ranged around, 

The portal vast, to human band 

Impenetrable bulwarks stand. 
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Loud creaks the iron-studded gate, 
Above whose arch, of ponderpus state, 
The Talbot's chosen words appear, — 
Portentous sight, — ^^Prest d'accomplir ;" 
Within that portal lies afar 
The inner court quadrangular^ 
And high above, and far beside, 
The Castle spreads to distance wide ; 
More meet for giant warriors' hold 
Than haunt for man of mortal mould ; 
And well such fabled monsters' ^age 
A war discourteous here niight wage ; 
For lady's wail, or warrior's cry, 
In those deep cells must silent die : 
As vainly should the combat's force 
RqU round those towers its furious course^ 
As chafe against the rüde rock's side 
The biilows of the ocean-tide. 

Within but how shall I relate 

The Story of a Tal ot's State, — 
The menial throng, whose legion-bapd 
E'en he can glory to command ; 
The füll, the hospitable board, 
p'erflowing as its master's hoard y 
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The mansion, in whose compass wide 
More proudly swells his heart of pride ; 
— It may not be — but thou wilt lend, 
From climes where ceaseless pageants blend, 
Where peace is not, a willing ear 
Of England's homefelt joys to hear. 

And first we seek the festive hall, — 
Resort of joys which never pall, — 
Where spreads the board from end to end ; 
In massive strength its planks extend ; 
But when the bell from yonder tower 
Proclaims the noonday banquet hom*, 
When, with the foaming beverage crown'd, 
The circling hom is sped around. 
And plenteous viands high are stow'd, 
It groans beneath the ponderous load. 

Aloft the stag's vast antlers wide, 

The wild boar's tusks are spread beside ; 

— A monster, hugest of the breed, 

For that prized trophy doom'd to bleed ; 

Long of his death in many a dale 

Shall shepherd hinds relate the tale^ 



4 
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Nor Talbot^s sdf disdain to teil, 

How by kis Iiand the savage feil. 

Here, too, the arms a Talbot wore. 

Füll twice a hiindred years before ; 

Which still preserved, a sacred tnist^ 

With zealous care from moth or rust^ 

A Talbot yet delights to wear, 

And deems a guardian charm is there : 

Yon ponderous blade, in battle-field 

What mortal arm may brook to wield ? 

That blade, which ages heretofore 

The all-subduing Talbot bore» 

When, gleaming o'er the field of fight» 

The Gaul tum'd pale before its light» 

And half a nation, where it led, 

Victorious follow'd o'er the dead : 

— That conquering blade^ when, stiff and cold> 

The band which held, no more could hold, 

While age on age it's circuit kept. 

In this high hall in stillness slept. 

An idle trophy of the field, 

Too vast for other arm to wield ; 

Till he, the last, the noblest one. 

All warlike as the warrior gon^ 
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With ann of might, and giant frame^ 
A hand of steel, a heart of flame, 
Snatch'd &om its place that blade of might. 
And bore it to the distant figbt ; 
A death-light gleaming through the war, 
While routed borderers fled a£u*« 

Now thou, a favour'd visitant, 
Shalt seek awhile a prouder haunt ; 
Of all witfain bis land possest, 
The spot that Talbot loves the best : 
For th^ — ^the long, the glorious band» 
The great, the noble of the land, 
Who own'd the scene that owns him now, 
Who bow'd the race to him who bow ; 
Around whose heads, a little while, 
The pleasures smiled on him that smile, 
In Courts and camps the leading star, 
The foremost in the ranks of war ; 
On whom were envied honours piled, 
And monarchs gazed, and ladies smiled ; 
Who one by one, from age to age, 
Their brief hour strutting on the stag^ 
As each assmned bis lofly stand, 
The blaze of rising glory fann'd ; 
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Till the pnre ligbt, unstäin'd, was shed 

Upon my awful keeper's head ; — 

Here meet they all, — from him wböse namcf 

Blazed first upon the rolls of fiune. 

And now in distance dimly peers, 

Seen meUow'd through the mist oCyears; - 

To bim, in rock, and dale, and bill, 

Wbose form, remember'd, lingers still« 

The warrior stem, the chieftain great, 
In coat of mail, or robes of State, < 

^rhe man mature, the stripling green^ 
Tbc wrinkled statesman, all are seen ; 
And lofty dames and damsels bright, 
And dimpled infants laughing ligbt, 
Are ranged around in order nigh, 
A gay and gallant Company. 

As ri(;}i each robe, each dtess äs proud, 
As ere they changcd them for the shroud ; 
Each mien as high as that they bore 
Ere yet they sank to rise no more. 
Here, 'midst exulting crowds descried, 
Exalted at a monarch's Hside, 
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To mighty Gallia's regal domes» 
Behold triumphant Talbot comes. 
Lcmgi lang hath past that pomp of power, 
The fleeting pägeant of an hour ; 
Long hush'd hath been each joyous tongue, 
Hie conqueror's seif hath vanish'd long; 
While race succeeding still to race^ 
Arose and perish'd m their place : 
But here^ in splendour, meets the eye^ 
The still unalter'd pageantry ; 
Still move the conquering chiefi along, 
Stül toss their arms the exulting throng ; 
Still stately rides the Talbot great, 
With all a eonqueror's pride elate; 
And changeless shine the beaming rays 
Of regal Henbt's awful gaze. 

The maid, who ages heretofbre 
Sank to the grave a matron hoar^ 
Here blooms and charms &r evermoi'e; 
The locks in aubum beauty flow^ 
Which age shall never turn to snow ; 
The smile^ all-^conquering, here behold^ 
Which light caprice shall ne'er withhold f 
TOL. ji. -h 
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The eyes in liquid iustre swim^ 
Whose splendour time has fiuUd to dim« 

* 

Here the grajr Eaii, in sighüess ag% 
Who trod A w eary pilgrimage ; 
An: in&nt small, in careless glee^ 
Lies laughing on bis nurse's knee. 

Here o'er his foanan, prostrate laid^ 
The warrior holds the gleaming Uade; 
An eye is tbat, that will not spare^ 
And yet his weapon lingers there; 
And white the vanquish'd sues fi>r ruth. 
Still stays his arm the conquering youtb« 

And whither next shall we repair? 
Where all is grand, and all is rare ; 
Say, shall we pass, with stq> date» 
Through piUar'd halls and rooma of State» 
Or sbaU we climb) by slow ascenl^ 
Where the broad steps a way präsent 
To galleries kmg, whose bri^t array 
In dim perspectivie fiides away ; 
Where pauited Windows, g^Uy <^^^ 
Adom the floor with varied light; 
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Theil trace tbe chalpberl^ wide dnd bigb> 
BedecVd with gaudy tapeHiy : 
Or äball we mount th« drdiilg^sUur» « 

Our dizzy stand io iake in air^<-^ ^ 

Raised high a&öve the homes of meiH 
And scarce in reach (tf biimali k^ ? 

Aroimd ihe massive buildings rise ; 
In perfect strength ÜMcy meel tbe eyes, 
Though many a fbeman'« iron ball» 
Have batter'd oft tbose lofty hall^ ; 
And many a hostile cbieftain's pridie 
To gaih their battled beight» häs tiiedt 
For bere OQtiist human power adid Art 
Display aüke a feeble part« 

Buty oh» there is a band» whosci power 
Sball lerri yet each statäy toweT; 
Beneath wbose touch each mouldering wall» 
Laid low in dust, sball crumbling'fall ; 
The keep, wbose donjon's cold gray ^tone 
Hath echoed many a captive's moan ; 
And tbe dark.castdUlated height^ 
From wbence so oft tbe arrowy flight 
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Has scatter^d woancUi and ddath around» ■ 
Shali all unheeded strow the ground : ^ 
• But their dread lord» whose nding hand 
Controls so far the sufaject land, 
By whose feil power^ laid cold and low, 
Fall inany a chieftain slnmbers now, 
Whose honour'd name^ whose acts of dread, 
Aorbss the circli^g world are spread ;-*-^ ' 
He first must siiik ; great Tai.bot, yei, 
Thy stately form the turf must press ; ' 

Thy mighty deeds and peerless name ^ / 
MiMt vanish from the rolls of &me : 
The mouldering stone, the falling shrinei 
The gficve^ dark bed alone be thine ; 
And, after thee, diy banner'd wall, 
Thy turreti high, thy peopled haU, 
Thy dofljoQ deq>, thy towers sublime^ 
Shall yield tbom to the hand of Time. 



When came thie months of light and flowers, 
We left it for ibe airy tower», 
That oit the high a^acent ground 
(The stiimner xoiitisdon) rise around. 
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In awful beauty, rast imd grandf . 
To princely height those towers expaod ; 
Yet m^ht we deem tßey did but rear 
Their proud embattled summits there, . 
To shiBWy amid crealion'9 plan, ' 
How m<san Üxe ootightiest works.of man; 
^ So Vast, so beauteous, and. äo.brigbW 
The JM^ene that round them aleeps^nf Ugbti 
The haunt of power for ever o*er, , 
Of glories past to shme no more» . 
Where found the noble and the brave 
Their homei their cradle, and their grare. 

'Twas here the conquering Roman fled» 
'Twas here the Saxon Hengist bl)Bd ; 
*Twas here the terror of the land» 
Bold LocKSJLET» led his fearless band; 
*'Twas hence^ ere crush'd by despot swäy, 
By force p*erpowering swept awayt 
Tbdr latest, lingering tribes expired, 
The fese-bom Siixons last retired. 
On every hill ^ound me spread» 
Have Freedom's willing niart3rrs bled; 
In every scen^ ,through whicfa I roam« 
The brave and mighty had their home« 
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Oh, never in a meeter grave 
Could rest the ashes of the brave, 
Nor e'er oould nature^s charmg be blent 
To form their fitter monument ; 
She, wide o'er hill and dale and pUdn, 
Unconquer'd spreads her own domain ; 
' And all untutor^d in her sway, 
A» wild, aa wonderfol as they, 
As great, as glorious, and as firee^ 
She revels in her laxury : , 

« 

In nadye beauty, o'er their grave^ 
She bids uncultured forests wave ; 
She rules the streamlete as they play ; 
She guides the rivers on their way ; 
She bids the heights in grandenr sweQ, 
In verdure dothes the lowly dell, 
And where^ retirmg to the sphere^ 
The heath-dad hüls around <^pear, 
(Their rugged sides, since time began, 
Unbroken by the hand of man,) 
Seen mellow'd in the distance dense^ 
She reigns in wild magnificence. 

In such a scene, how load the call 
For man's proud soul abased to fall. 
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And all its meanness to descry— * 

An atöm in immensitjr ! 

Bat not with humbling thoughts opprest^ 

Swells at the sight ite owner's breast ; 

Oft have I nuurk'd his haughty eye 

Shine at the view, his heart beat high ; 

But only hath my sefu*cfa descried 

A chieftain's joy, a despot's pride, 

From tlns his rieh inheritance, 

In that changed mien and kindling glance. 

The owner of a noble name 
For many an age of glorious fame^ 
He knows and loves his ample dower . 
Of fame, of fortune, and of power* 

Füll many a chief of high renown 
•Has call'd that peerless name his own ; 
The warrior bold» whose deeds of fear 
An awe-struck world has quaked to hear ; 
The gallant knight in münic war, 
Who spread his lady's fame afar ; 
The courtier fear'd, who took his stand 
The foremost of the glittering band ; 
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The statesman, high and envied too$ 
^yhoIn suppliant monarchs stoop'd to woo> 

On whom a naüon cast its cares, 

Have borne the name tbat Talbot bears : 

But nerer yet a name more high» 

Of all his mighty ancestiy^ 

In fiune's emb]azon'd seroUs was found» 

More dreaded on the battle-ground, — 

More honour'd where the wise resort» 

More potent in the regal court, 

More dreaded in the toumey fight, 

Disputing for his lady bright, 

(A rqyal lady owneth he, 

A false and ruthless mistress she^) 

Than is their ofi$pring*s glorious name^ 

— And high he rates his power and fame^ 

He loves within his wide domaiA 
A sway despotic to maintain ; 
JBut not alone to him is dear 
The slavish duty paid by fear, 
Far better loves he to receive 
The homage that the heart can give, 
As many a grateful tongue can teil, 
Tbat loves upon his name to dwelL 
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By outward show, by pomp and glare» 
The banner Streaming on the air^ ' 
The rieh attire» the mansimi grand» 
The dteed unnäatch'd, the armed band,*-^ 
He loves to a;we th^e'gazing eye • 
By all the grace of majesty; '. • 

In form, o^erpdwcäringtö thö keny • ' ^ 

Scarce seefmd he of the race of iti«n ; • 

Exalted td the'löftiest heigfat 
Of mortal stature, mortat nnght;* 
Imprest upon his awful mien^ 
Unbendingdignity feseen; . ; " 
Lofty his brow, and Stern and high . 
The glanceof bis cominanding eye^ 
And you might deem that aspect proud 
At pity's call had never:bow*d | ! ;: 
But I have watch'd him when the pride 
Of birth and power were laid nside^ 
And, sorrowing o'erthe mounl^s lot, . 
His wonted state was all fi>rgot ; . c- 

Then have I seen that böld eye's gleam .^ 
With meekest, gentlest pity beam, 
And his high browsexpression feil, - ^ y 
In listening to the poor matai's tale* - .a 
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From hm 6tA cje ai dam I 
The ^anceof pitj^ cifl ob wam. 
And lu» irhmng htoir dadoee 
Kecn MROir far hm caiptifc^s woa; 
Bot ahy DO fiitf fiv her Gwe 
Hk statelj sjpaaae will iloop todiare: 
Oh, ske is coe whose flinty heut 
WiD meoar take the sofiier^s port, 
Nor ever hos her briüniil eje 
Sied die soft teor of sjrmpodiy. 

In eariy yoodi eadi conquering grace^ 
Each peeriess beaoty mark'd her &ce^ 
And the high chieftains of the land 
Widi wann contention sought her hand ; 
The mi^tiest heroes of the day 
I>id at her feet their trqshies hiy. 
And matchlei» worth and love sincere 
Thdr homage paid with anxioii8«^ar ; 
But valour, worth, or fervent love 
Could never yet her bosom move. 

While each high chief a victim lay 
B^eath hejc be^uty's conquering sway^ 
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All powerless was extemal grace 
Upon her heatt to print a trace. 
Yet still her spirit, dire and proud, 
To one loyed idol mefflily bow'd ; 
And many a wmding darf^ she trod, 
For Mammon was her household god r 
It was for this with anxious care ^ 
She deck'd helr form and twiiied her haii' ^ 
It Was for this she bow'd her pride; 
Eaeh female art for this she tried ; 
For this, with labour long and hard, 
She toil'd, a£id — she has her rewardw 

Most happy they whose humbler placfe 
Has &il'd to win that lady's grace ; 
But wretched they whose Station high . 
Obtain'd the &vour of her eye ; 
A joyless home^ a blasted fame, 
Where she- presided, ever came : 
— Already thrice her willrng hand 
Had own'd the power of Hymen's band, 
£re to great Talbot's mansion high 
She brought her dower of misery ; 
But well I deem her sorrowing tear 
Has never wash'd a husband's biet; 
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Füll well I deem she would not dwell 
Upon the grave's deep, shadowy cell, 
Nor voW) that he who slumber'd there^ 
Should be than all in life more dear; 
But to the living from the dead 
E'en by that grave's dark portal, fled ;— 
In thought the future snare would lay. 
And hau the' anticipated prey : 
She would not moum, mayhap, the stroke^ 
That life's most precious bond had broke; 
But she would rather thank the blow 
That freed her for a future vow : 
And when her stately form she drest 
In the lone widow's sable vest, 
No tear her anguish would confess; 
But as she fix'd that flowing dress, 
And bid its folds more graceful flow. 
Her thoughts, I ween, were not on woe. 

From that rüde stem a flowret grew, 

Whose opening beauties charm'd the view, * 

Unlike her as the rainbow's form 

Is to the murky parent storm, 

Or as the liehen to the stone 

O'er which its filial arms are thrown. 
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As sweet aad transient as the rose, 
When first its blushing leaves unclose» 
As modest as the violet pale, 
Meek as the lily of the dal^ 
Eliza bloom'd ; yet pain and care 
In earliest youth she learn'd to bear, 
While oft her mother's tyrant power 
Obscured with clouds her moming hour ; 
But 'mid the shades that round her spread, 
A hand unseen her footsteps led ; 
A radiance on her path was thrown, 
The thoughtless world has never known ; 
The widow's cot she loved to tread, 
To deal the orphan's daily bread, 
While from the sick man's moumful shed 
At her approach affliction fled. 
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The Story ofa TalboVi state. P. 72. 

^ The Earl did not lon^ remain a widower, after the death of bis 
Countess in 1566, but soon married (as has been before-mentioned) 
the Lady St Loe, then lately become a widow. She was the daugb- 
ter of John Hardwick, Esq., a private gentleman of the county of 
JDerby, who lived apon the ancestorial property from whioh bis name 
was derived, near the town of Mansnelcl. She was oue of many 
daughters who married with the superior gentry of the coiinty, but she 
far outstnpped the rest in the splendour of her alliances. Her first 
husband was Robert Barlow, Esq^ the son and heif-apparent of 
Arthur Bariow, of Barlow, near Dronfield, by a sister of Sir Johu 
Chaworth, of Wy verton. But he died very young. In 1547 she mar-« 
ried Sir William Gavendish, a gentleman of the counter of Suffoik, 
one of the principal persons employed by Henry YIII. in the sup- 
pressiou of the monasteries, and who was enriched by many grants 
of abbey lands. The marriage-ceremony was performed at Brod- 
gate, inXeicestershire, a seat of the Marquis of Dorset, and we find 
the Duke and Duchess of Suffolk, the Marchioness uf Northampton, 
the Marquis of Winchester, the Earls of Shrewsbury, Pembroke, and 
Warwick, Gardiner Bishop of Winchester, Ladies Jane and Cathe- 
rine Grey, and even the Queen's majesty herseif, among the Spon- 
sors at the baptisms of her children. Sir William Cavendish, pro- 
bably at her request, settled himself in the county of Derby. He 
bought Chatsworth of the Leeches, who were nearly allied to his 
lady, and other places of other people. He began to build at Chats- 
worth, but he left the work to be finished by his widow, who was em- 
ployed upon it many years after his decease on the 25th of October, 
1657. Lady Cavendish took to her third husband Sir Wm. St. Loe, 
a geiith^man of an ancient knightlv family in the county of Somer- 
set, who was captain of the guard to Queen Elizabeth. Wben not 
in attendance upon the court. this gentleman resided at Chatsworth. 
She obtained an unbounded influence over him ; and his family 
eharged her, probably not without reason, of making an improper 
mse of her influence." — Hcntjck. 

Such was the ambitious woman, who, having obtained complete 
•scendancy over her infatuated husband, (the Earl of Shrewsbury 
l^Djg; her fourtb,) was in reality the arbiter of the fate of the captive 
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Queen, so long as she remained nominally under the care of the 
Earl. A bacrifice, bereafter to be mentioned, which probably cost 
her little pain, was judiciously made by the Queen of Scots to the 
insatiable love of wealth and splendour, which seems to have been 
the ruling passion of the Countess. Tbis, during atleast the early 
part of her captivity, procured for her the unwonted lenity of her 
female keeper, with many indulgencies which she would not other- 
wise have experienced. 



Front ihai rüde stem afloweret grew, P. 88. 

*^The year 1574 is chiefly memorable in the history of Mary's cap- 
tivity for a marriage between one of her nearest relations and a 
daughter of the Countess of Shrewsbury. This was Qharles Stuart, 
earl of Lenox, younger brother to her husband Damley, and nearly 
related to hers^lf in blood. This young man spent a few days at 
Ruffbrd, one of the seats of the Earl of Shrewsbury, along with hi« 
mother the old Countess of Lenox, and on a few days' acquaintance 
made a love-matcb witb the only unmarried daughter of Sir William 
Cavendish. ' Yt was delte in sodenly,' says Shrewsbury in an excul- 
patory letter to Elizabeth, who looked upon these nuptials with an 
eye of more than common jealousy, ' and wythowt my knowledge ; 
but as I dare undertake and insure to your Ma'te, for my wyfb, she, 
fyndyng her dawghter disapoynted of yong Barte, where she hoped,* 
and that th' oder yong gentylman was inclyned .to love wyth a few 
days' acquayntans, dyd her best to further hyr daughter to th3rs 
match ; wythout havvng therin any other intent or respect than witb 
reverent du^e towards your Ma'te she owght.' A more füll aecount 
of the origin of the acquaintance which led to tibese nuptials is given 
in a letter of Shrewsbury to Burghley. The truth was, that the 
Countess of Shrewsbury had long been looking out for a splendid 
alliance for her daughter, and eagerly embraced the offer which this 
young nobleman, perhaps inconsiderately, had made. ' There is fea 
nobillmeu's sons in England,' says Shrewsbury, ' that she hath not 

Sraid me to dele forre, at one tyme or other ; so I did for my Lord 
lutland, with my Lord Sussex, for mv Lord Wharton, and sundry 
others ; and now this cumes unlokedf for without thankes to me.' 
Elizabeth was, as might probably have been anticipated, much dis- 
pleased. The two Countesses of Shrewsbury and Lenox were for a 
time placed under restraint. But her displeasure was the most se- 
▼crely directed towards the young couple, (neither of them twenty,) 
nor could the mediation of powenul friends on both sides avail en- 
tirely to subdue it. What was most unreasonable, considering the 
terms en which the Queen of Scots was with the whole Lenox famil^» 
she was charged with having been concemed in bringing about this 
alliance. The only issue was one daughter, the Lady Arabella Stu- 
art, who was left an orphan at about four years of a^e, and whose 
melancholy history forms bo luleresting a teature m the reign of 
James L~-Uvmt£r'« Hallamshire, 

This other young, lovely, accomplished female victim to the vile 
jealousy and tyranny of the English Queen escaped by deathfrom 
her remorseless grasp in the year 1582. Her remaing were dep9sited 
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in the vault elf the Talbots at Sheffield, on the 21st of January m 
that year. It may not be uninteresting to insert the following short 
firagment, (found among the other poeücal compositiqns here pub- 
lished,) which miut have been wptten by Mary, up.oii the impiison.- 
ment pf the Countess of Le^pz. 

Alas, no more her gentle band 

Shall deal their biread, their griefe withstaqid ; 

Her melting voice shall never more 

The hapless moumer's joys restore ; 

All her charms^ in youth's bright bloom^ 

Are witheringin a Itvttujr tombi 

Her foiry form^ h^r lovely foce, 
A monarch's coürjt migbt fitly grace j 
Ör in gay pleasure's festive haunjt 
Have shooe the loveliest habitant : 
She knew her pdwer,-^he yielded all 
For a dark prison's gloomy wall, 
At Tirtuoos love's all-powerful call; 
Bat he for whom ehe all could brave; 
Was worthy of the price she gave, 

» 
He came— ^the chosen of her heart^« 

£re long for ever to jdcpart : 

The bitter thought her heart-strings tötei 

That they müst part for everviore ; 

And when she heard the £|üter|Bg voice 

Of him who was her heart's loyed choice^ . 

Too gentle was she to repel 

A pleader whom she loved so well. , 

Nor marvelPd L— To him belpng 

The melting accents of a tongne» 

That never pled in ya|n to me ; 

The gentle mien I loved to see s 

In him could fond rememjbrance tractf . 

The features of Jhis brot^er^s fiuse ; . . 

My own Lord Damley's azure ey^ 

In noble Stuart she could spy. 

T01.,||. xr 
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The marriaf e-ritet were scaroely kaovsy 
And Stuart claimM her for hii own, 
Before her moBarch's jealoot sway 
The beauteons eapthre bore away ; 
Her loved patemal halb to change 
For a dark prifon's narrow ränge. 

Fahr, fragile flower! a rogged soü 

Haf rear'd thee here below, 
And the keen tempeft's nide turmott 
Hath early mark'd thee for ita^ffK)!!, 

And bade thy beauties blow : 
Bat thou shalt bloom beyond the skies, 
Where winds nor blow nor iempests rise ; 
The storms that on thy blossoms shower, 
They shall but haste that happy hoar. 

While yet on earth thy sweets are shed, 
Where lowers the tempest deep and dread, 
Where spread the shadows of the night, 

The thunders rolls around,— 
There shines on thee a rainbow light, 
A radiant arc of promise bright 

Amid the deep profound ; 
It promises a hAppier hour, 
When spent the roUing tempest's power ; 
It teils thee of a time of peace, 
When winds, and storms, and tempests cease. 
—Oh» happy thou I— that cheering ray, 
The harbinger of doadlets day, 
Can never» netw lead attrny ; 
For *tte Uqr Savkmr^ holy woid, 
It k the piomit« of thy Lord. 
8ooa thall th« whirlwind*t strifb be o*er, 
Tb« rolUng tempeet rage no more» 
The hxf of the wintcy stonn 
Shall veaat lo bend thy fragile frm, 

The Ughtaiage eeaae lo play : 
And Ih« R tdetioH ü gtorious Ught»1 
An ev«rta»tuif fumthi^e bi%ht« 

fth«ll«he4it»gMeomei«y: ,^ 
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TwBs but, on earthy the transient gleam 
That cheer'd thee with reflected beam, 

The hope of brighter day ; 
Bat in unshadow'd gloiy there, 
That light shall shioe supremely fiur, 

Nor ever pass away. 

Tu'ed Wanderer on a dreary waste ! 
In darkness and in horror placed, 

Thy pains and toils shall cease ; 
Beyond that wild so dark and dread 
On which thy feeble footsteps tread, 

There is a land of peace : 
A light, by grosser eyes unseen, 
Conducts thee through the fearful scene, 
And safely thou the storm inayst stem, 

Led by the Star of Bethlehem. 
With steady light, with brilliant ray, 
'Mid snares and death it shews thy way ; 

Canst thou not see, 
Beyond the darkness of the tomb, 
Its radiant glory pierce the gloom. 

And solace thee, 

Life's stormy wild shall soon be pass'd, 
A brighter scene shall dawn at last, 
And he who was on earth so dear, 
Thy best beloved, shall meet thee there. 
And rest with thee in cloudless light, 
For ever fair, for ever bright ! 

fiiMen ilfory'f MSS, 
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Bv the baubles that my eyes 
Once have loved and now despise^— 
Mean and worthless sacrifice^— - 
I have sought the hate to tarne 
Ofmy keeper's sordid dame; 
' And the offering that I made 
Is by added freedom paid. 
Now when dawns the morning ray» 
Through the Park at large I stray ; 
Or when clouds tempestuous lower, 
With my ladies, hour by hour, 
Do I bid the needle fly 
O'er my gaudy tapestry. 
Gaily have we deck'd the gloom 
Of our darkly pannell'd room : 
There is seen the gallant knight, 
Arm'd and mounted for the fight; 
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Gorgeous ladles meet the eye ; 
Stately Castles tower on high ; 
SCag and dogs and horse^ amain^ 
Scour, or seem to scour, the piain ; 
Vessels rest upon the deep ; 
Streams pellucid winding sweep ; 
Weeping willows o'er them bow, 
To the answeiing trees below ; 
There^ amid the branches green» 
Is the splendid parrot seen ; 
Here the graceful pheasant Stands^ 
And the peacock's tail expands ; 
And each little fioweret &ir, 
Never fitding» blossoms there. 

Often, at the evening tide^ 
To the gallery I glide, 
Whence, (the log-fire's ruddy glare 
Leaving pierceless shadow ther^} 
I can gaze, unseen by all^ 
On the servants' cheerful hall. 
Darkly through my prison-room 
Lower'd the winter's twilight gloomj 
When its precincts I f orsook, 
Gliding to my favourite nook : 
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From the chimney's huge extent, 
Far the fire its radiaDce sent ; 
On the ribs of massive oak, 
At the ceiling's height, it bfoke ; 
While, before my secret haunt, 
(yer the gallery's polish'd front, 
With its Gothic carvings dight, 
All enriching) feil the light« 

Brightly now the fuil-orb'd moon 
Through the painted window shone, 
While, cameleon-like, its hue 
Changed as o'er the heavens it flew ; 
Like a herald from afar 
Bringing peace, proclaiming war ; 
Now it flares a blood-red light, 
Now obscured in shädes of night, 
Pale and sickly now 'tis seen, 
Now an orb of emerald green ; 
Passing thtis from pane to pane 
Charms beyond its own to gain ; 
From those panes it brings to light 
Beauties eise conceal'd in night« 
There (appropriate omament) 
Sfunts and kiiigs and priests are blent ; 
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There a light from heaven is sh^ 
Round the Propheffs sacred headj 
Beams of dazading lustrie üSl 
On the kiiigly coronal : 
There a ray ascends on high 
From the martyr's closing eye» 
Dread, without, the wintry blast» 
Round the howling turrets past; 
Gay within, on every side, 
Sounds of mirth were pealiiig wide ; 
(For when tempests rage alool^ 
Sweeter seems the sheltering roof.) 
Here the Fool, with jest and gib^ 
Raised the laughter-loving tribe; 
He^ with mirth that knows no change^ 
Free through foUy's reabns to ränge» 
Laughs with ever-varying whim 
At the World, — the world at him ; 
Bui amid his careless glee 
Arch and keen good sense I see ; 
I have mark'd his lofly dame 
Writhe with agony and shamci 
While his jest, with cut severe^ 
From her eyes has drawn a tear. 
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Now the h^py festive throng 
Tales of other days prolong ; 
Or, with breath suspended, court 
Superstition's wild report ; 
Now they teil, at midnight's hour, 
How with dance, in forest bower, 
Round the brilliant fairy ring, 
Leads his tribe the elfin king ; 
Here the sheeted ghost they shew, 
Bursting from the tomb below, 
At the midnight's awful time, 
To avenge the murderer's crime ; 
Now the sportsman's boasts ptevail» 
Now the soldier's wariike tale ; 
Or the songs of Robin Hood, 
Ranger bold and ** archer good," 
Who (his merry men in green) 
Oft in bright array was seen, 
Sending forth his shafts of flame— 
Shafts that never miss'd their aiin; 
While the tribute which he laid^ 
Freely to the poor he paid. 
Now with joy the porter came^ 
Loud announcing Donald's name ; 

YOL. II. • 
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<* Donald ! Donald \" shouted all« 

As thc stranger gain'd the hall : 

Wrapp'd in plaid of varied hue, 

On bis head the bonnet bluc, 

On bis back a precious störe, 

Hid in many a fold, he bore : 

On the*board bis pack he laid, 

DoiPd the bonnet and the plaid ; 

From bis bald and reverend head, 

Thin bebind the gray locks spread ; 

On bis storm-beat, time-worn face 

Grief and toil had fix'd their trace; 

Open brow and placid smile 

Spoke a beart which knew not guile ; 

Wbilc, with thoughts conceal'd and bigbj 

Shone at timos his cbangeful eye : 

Round him did the menials throng; 

And the jester's joyous song, 

With his capers high in air, 

Did his pleasure, too, declare ; 

Whilc acroS8 the festive hall 

Ranger came without a call ; 

Round hiin crouded every child, 

And on each the old man smiled« 

When at last tlie stranger bland 

AU arouud had lent the band, 
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To the bounti&l repast, 

(Nothing loth,) he tum'd at last, 

While the maids, with curious eye, 

Strove within his pack to pry. 

Many a deep and cordial draught 

There the hardy Veteran quaffd ; 

Long h^ on the viands fed, 

O'er the massive board dispread, 

Ere his wonted seat he took 

In the spacious chimney's nook ; 

And enquiries many a one 

Made for others dead and gone; 

Much he told of dangers past, 

Much of mercies long to last ; ' 

But when ask'd the news he bore 

From his native Scotia's shore» 

Ere a moment's lapse had been» 

Changed his venerable mien ; 

As he rose, a light more high 

Flash'd from out his rplling eye'; 

Awful did his accents rise, 

Like a prophet's voice they rose^ 
Calling vengeance from the skies, 

And denouncing woes on woes ;— 
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^< In the finnament unknown^ 

Clouds in secret judgment spread» 
Gathering, deepening in their frown, 

Lower o'er Scotland's giiilty head : 
From her vales and mountains round 

Doth the voice of blood arise, 
Calling with prevailing sound 

For the vengeance of the skies ; 
Nearer, while my accents flow, 

Nearer draw the appointed times ;— - 
Fast the consummating blow. 

Füll the measure of her crimes : 
When long suffering, slow to wrathy 
Stay'd the avenger on his path, 
Fast the guilt, whose sable dye 
Brings him in his anger nigh, 
For her wrath. was turn'd upon 
HeTf the Lord's anointed one — 
Her, to Scotia's noblest dear— 
HcTf too bright to linger here !" 

Ceased the high prophetic sound ; 
Breathless stillness reign'd around— r 
• Stillness deep» as when the roar 
Of the mountain thunder's o'er. 
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Slily glancing round the place 

With a dolorous grimace, 

Soon the Fool the silence broke^ 

Half in eamest, half in joke : — 

** Donald, wouldst thou, for thy Queen, 

Give a fool a crown, if he, 
Though no conjuror, I ween, 

Show'd thy crownless Queen to thee ?*'- 
In his wonted chair of State 
There the hoary chaplain säte ; 
White his locks as mountain snow, 
O'er his breast his beard did flow 
Like the torrent's foam below : 
Now, to make the babbler cease, 
Rose, alarm'd, the man of peace : — 
** Come, my reverend friend, I pray, 
Glad US with a Scottish lay ; 
For in England's woodlands here, 
Still the Scottish lay is dear; 
Still can Donald's mellow voice 
Bid wild Hallam's race rejoice ; 
And the ready minstrel, see, 
Tunes his harp to joiii with thee.^' 
Still in trance extatic seen, 
AU unchanged his awful mien ; 
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ChangeIcsS) too, bis beaming eye, ' 
Donald boVci accordantly ; 
When the minstrers harp was strungj 
Thus the northern stranger suDg. 



How stately, and glorious, and grand, 

The turrets of Edin aspire, 
More proud than the rocks of the Strand, 

Or the mountains that round them retire : 
Oh say, is that structure sublime 

Which in beauty majestical towers, 
Some relic unshaken by time 

Of a race more exalted than ours? 

And whence had yon people their birtb. 

In power and in majesty drest, 
Their cradle the hüls of the earth, 

And rocky by the wild winds to rest ? 
That structure so lofty and gay 

Is of Scotia's monarchs the honie ; 
And the people supporting their sway 

Are yon race on the mountains who roanu 
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Where may we the Sovereign behold, 

Of those towers and yon race which I see ? 
More great than the Caesars of old, 

The Queen of these tegions must be. 
Perchance in some dungeon's deep gloom, 

By the race whom she govern'd opprest ; 
Perchance in the desolate tomb, 

Wiiere at last the oppressed may rest* 

The reed were a surer support 

Than yon high and invincible race ; 
Than Edin's magnificent court 

In a cottage more safe were her place ; 
No more in our palace's bound, 

She flits like a spirit of air ; 
Her accents no longer resound 

With music unteachable there. 

No longer the poor and opprest 

In her their deliverer can see ; 
No longer the lost and distrest 

To the arms of her mercy can flee : 
She is gone from the place of her birth, 

With the blessings she brought in her train. 
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And instead, on its blood-deluged earth, 
Doth the curse of the murderer remain. 

Oh, mark'd ye yon shriek in its force ? 

And heard ye yon death-shot rebound ? 
The Valleys awoke at its course. 

And the mountains replied to the sound : 
Ye thought 'twas for Hamilton's wrongs, 

The dire retribution was sent, 
But teil not that tale in your songs, 

'Twas in vengeance for Mary it went. 

And when from each mountain around, 

The voice of the pibroch shall call ; 
When nations shall meet at the sound, 

And your great and your mighty shall fall ; 
Then weep ye, and sigh, and lament, 

With you be confusion and guilt ; 
Ttfe havoc and camage are sent, 

For the blood which your hands shall have 
spilt. 



Passing with the passing lay, 
From my stand I stole away, 
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Pangs that mi^t not be represt» 
Struggling in my thröbbing breast»—» 
Pangs that words were vain to shew» 
Pangs that were not pangs of woe« 

On the power for ever past 
' I no lingering look can cast» 
While the guileless and the free 
In their hearts acknowledge me« 

Had I still possest the gern 
Of my earthly diadem, 
Ne'er, perchance, in worlds more faright» 
Had I own'd a crown of light ; 
For in cloudless houts the heart 
Doth from wisdom's ways depart ; 
Sorrow, from the dross of sui» 
Purifies the soul within. 

Thus, when Springs the soutbem stream» 
Where the hüls with plenty teem» 
Where the earth, and air» and sky 
Smile around accordandy; 
Though its rolUng wave expand% 
Where the gorgeons city Stands ; 

VOl. II. p 
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Where the mighty and the gay 
Gaze admiring on its way, 
And the riches of the sphere 
Are cnncentred round it there : 
Though Golconda's jewels rare 
On its bosom it döth bear ; 
While Arabia's perfumes go 
With the gold of Mexico ; 
Fouler, darker doth it grow, 
"While its winding waters flow. 
And in ocean when they lie, 
Taint it with impurity. 
But the rill that issues forth 
From the mountains of the north, 
With opposing clifl& at war, 
As it winds its course a&r ; 
Though upon a rocky bed 
Is its rugged joumey sped ; 
Though no lustrous jewels rest 
Dn its deep and glassy breast ; 
Though no gold and perfumes rare 
Shed their sweets or glitter there. 
And the steep rocks wild and dread 
Rise alone around its bed ; — 
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Brighter, as they trace their linei 
Do its devious waters shine^ 
Till so brüliant and so clear, 
That the glories of the spher« 
In its breast as splendid lie, 
As they twinkle in the sky ; 
And at last the ocean-tide 
By its lapse is purified. 
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By ihe haubUi thai my eyt». P. 97. 

Thx disgracefiil transaction here alluded to by the Royal Prisonerk 
too well autheaticated, aod is too much in unison with the rest of 
the conduct of the avaricious Countess, to leave any doubt respecttng 
its truth. A list of the jewels presefifed by the captive Queen to the 
wife of her keeper b in the possession of the funily of the Wilsons of 
Broomhead. If therebe any difference between this mode of obtain- 
ing the property of the defenceless prisoner, and robberyi it is in 
the former being the most cruel. This apparenUy willing acqui- 
escence of Mary, in the indelicate and unfeeling desire of the Count- 
ess, coatributed, no doubt, to procurefor the former more liberty and 
fiiYOurable treatment, during the first two years of her captivity at 
Sheffield Manor, than Elizabeth would have permitted, had she 
known of it. Besides, it may be imagined that the Earl would be dis« 
posed to fiftvour bis captive as much as he dare, since it was by no 
means improbable that she might beöome bis future sovereign. Ac- 
cordingly we afterwards find the captive Queen, when she thought 
him too severe, with considerable spirit and plainness insinuating, 
that, should such an event ever take place, he would fare accord- 
ingly. The indulgeoce, however, shewn by the Earl was not long in 
reaching the ears of the suspicious English Queen, whose Orders and 
arrangements were consequently afterwards too strict for him greatly 
to evade with impunity. 

. O^er my gaudy tapettry, P. 97. 

If all the tapestry which is still shewn at various places, as being 
the work of the Queen of Scots, were really such, she must have 
allowed herseif little leisore time. ,That she did frequently so em* 
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ploy henelf with the needle appears from the following extract front 
a curioas and courtly letter written from Tutbory to Cecil by a 8er- 
Tant of Queen Elizabeth, of the name of White : — 

" I asked hir Grace, sence the wether did cut of all exercises abrode^ 
how she past the tyme within : she sayd, that all the day she wroaght 
with hir nydil], and that the diversitie of colors made the worke seme 
lesse tedious, and contynued so long at it tili veray payn made hir 
togive over ; and with that layd her band upon hirleft syae, and com* 
piayned of an old grief newely increased tbere. Upon this occasion 
she entered into a prety disputable comparison betwene karring, 
paintin^, and working with the nydel, affirming painting in hir owne 
opinion far the most comendable qualitie. I aunswered hir Grace, 
I coulde skill of neither of theme, but that I have redd Pictura to be 
Verität falta. With this she closed up hir talke, and bydding me 
ferewelf, retyred to hir prevay Chamber. 

"But if 1 (whiche in the sight of Grod bear the Queene's Majestie 
a naturall love besyde my bounden dutie) might gyve advyse, there 
shulde veray few subjects in this land have accesse to or Conferences 
with this ladfy. For besyd that she is a goodly personadge, (and yet 
in trouthe not comparable to our Souverain,) she hathe withall an 
alluring grace, a prety Scottishe speche, and a serching witt clowded 
with myldnes. Fame might move some to releve hir, and glory 
Joyned to gayn might stir others to adventure moche for. hir sake. 
Then joy is a !• vely infective sens, and cariethe many perswasions to 
the hart, whiche ruiethe all the rest. Myn owne affection, by seeing 
the Quene's Majestie our souverain, is doubled, and Uierby I gesse 
what sight mi^ht worke in others. Her heare of itself is black, and 
yett,Mr.Knolls told me that she weares heare of sundry colors."— 
Burgkley Papera, 

Her most partial friends could scarcely wish for a more lovely 
Portrait than is here drawn of the Royal captive by this man, who 
was sent from her bitterest enemy, probably to traduce her fair fame ; 
and though she was not " in trowthe comparable to his Souverain^^* 
she does appear, even from his shewing, to have been every way 
highly accomplished and engaging, — certainly too much so not to 
arouse afresh, with redoubled violence, all the jealousyandmaligoity 
of her inveterate rival. 

Or tht songs of Robin Hood. P. 101. 

That noted outlaw or freebooter, Robin Hood, or Robert de ' 
Locksley, is too well known to render any very particular history of 
him here necessary. The copious, populär, antient ballad, entitled, 
•* Robin Hood'8 Garland," with the more recent, yet almost equally 
populär description of him in Ivanhoe, have served to render him an 
interesting character with all ranks. His independence of spirit, his 
Opposition to the impositions and fooleries of the clergy of his times ; 
his skill in archery, his invincible bravery, his gencrosity and imparti^ 
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Administration of justice among his followers, with his charity to the 
poor, have served not only to cancel his errors among the lower 
classes, bat to exalt him into a hero. Like Homer, and many other 
characters of notoriety, the honour of giving him birth has been con- 
tested by many districts. That, however, of Locksley, or as' it is 
now written, Loxley, lying within three miles of Sheffield, has un- 
doabtedly the strongest claim. Long after the time of Queen Mary's 
captivity, the house at which he was said to have been bom, at a 
place called Bur Wood, in Locksley Chase, was standing. The 
wells, the seais, the rocks, and other objects still bearing his name in 
the neighbourhood, are almost innumerable. Locksley Chase was 
then but a continuation of that extensive thickly-wooded district 
called Sherwood Forest, reaching to Nottingham, which was the 
seene of almost all his exploits. 
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WiffavntliSU. 

* # * * 

Nature was in her spring-robe dress'd^ 
When I, by Talbot's kindness pres&'d, 
Delighted left my splendid gaol» 
To thread the deep-embowering dale : 
With him and with bis noble friend 
A day at Whamcliffe Lodge to spend. 
D9wn childhood's gently-prattling tide^ 
They two had voyaged side by side ; 
And still a blank in Taijiot's lot 
It seem'd, when Norfolk there was not; 
To them the sun, the cold, the heat^ 
If band in band» alike were sweet) 
And yainly did the stonns essay 
To part the travellers on their way : 

TOL« II« Q 
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Oppoted to Howard's milder mieo^ 
Orcat Talbot's loftier form was seeo. 
And brighter, near that chieftain higb, 
Sbonc Norfolk's winning courtesy. 

Whilc carthly splcndour, wealth, and power 
Werc Talbot's proudly-valued dower, 
Ho Htill could prize the heavenward joy, 
Of him, his friend, the pensive boy, 
Around wbosc patb there seem'd to lie 
A doep and boly mystery ; 
In whose bigh bope a secret spell 
Of awful wortb appear'd to dwell. 

Dctidc a stream, o*er craggy bed, 
Through woody vale» cur patb-way led, 
To wbere its sparkling waters play, 
IkncaUi th<> rock^perch'd mansioD gray : 
lligh up thc" \xisay i^alk we üpcd9 
Wilh gkmii of fi>re»l4)Ottgfas o^erspaemi ; 
TiU fiur aboY«^ ike' embowering shade^ 
TK«i aiititiil Lodj^ oar foolsliqps 6tay*d ; 
TW )^HH) 8ir EowAHiiV greHii^ there^ 
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His hospitable walls around 

Extended o*er the rocky groimd ; 

Below them lay, in wildest dress, 

A scene of perfect loveliness ; 

Beneath the overhanging steep — 

Gay smiling many a fathom deep — 

The new-spning foliage, bright and green, 

Was in perpetual motion seen, 

While through the woody vale profuund 

The Don^B, silver serpent, wound. 

Where westward rose, with wavy swell, 

The boundary of a verdant dell, 

Stood Broomh£ad's ancient moss-grown wa}I, 

A yeoman's venerable hall ; 

Behind it desolation lay, 

Bdbre, in sylvan beauty gay, 

In cloudless sunshine pure and bright» 

A scene of glory met the sight ; — 

Such is the Christian'^ dying hour, 

When dark behind the shadows lower, 

When bright and cloudless spreads befor^ 

A land where shades obtrüde no more. 
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Far io the right above the wood 

A ridge of high rocks proudly stood. 

In which, as old traditions teil) 

Did Wharncliffe's far-&med Dragon dwdl* 

While here we find our wild retreat, 

A rugged stone our moss«-grown seat| 

The friends in careless accents told 

The wondrous feats of times of old ; 

And still in desultory strain 

Recaird their boyish hours again, 

When, visitants delighted here, 

They scour'd the country far and near. 

First Norfolk told how Talbot's might 

Certhrew the wild bull in the fight, 

When backward shrunk the venturous band, 

Nor dared to lend the helping band ; 

How raised o'er earth to height sublime, 

The beeüing cliff he dared to climb, 

To gain — ^a glance with wonder fraught, 

A Word, a whisper, or a thought. 

Next Talbot's gratefiil accents told, 

How Norfolk, in his peril bold, 

Had saved Um from the grisly boar. 

And stretch'd the monster in his göre,; 
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Or fearlesB braved the whelming wave, 
To snatch him from a wat'ry grave« 
When nearer drew the closing day, 
And homeward pass'd we on oür way» 
A story of the days of old, 
By Norfolk's gentle accents told^ 
A simple legend, rüde and wUd^ 
The passing moment long beguiled. 



OR, 

WHARNCLIFFE CHASE. 

Oh, many a moon its new-born ray 
On Whamclifie's woods has shed ; 

The sun around his annual way 
Through foUowing years has sped;- 

Since, 'mid that desolated scene^ 
The church-yard dorne was rear'd ; 

And) scatter'd o'er the dappled.green, 
The shepherds' cots appear'd ; 
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Süll towers in legendäry lay 
That splendid house of prayer ; 

Still teils the strain, how blest and gay 
Those peaceful mansions were l 

Füll many a waning moon has died^ 

And sun's first lustre glow'd» 
Since on high Whamclifie's wood-clad side 

Its fairest floVret bow'd. 

Yet oft the cotters of the dale 

By fond tradition teil 
The wild and melancholy tale 

Of Lady IsabeL 

They paint her radiant as the bow 
That shines when peace is near ; 

They say the wolf would tranquil grow 
That lad/s voice to hear. 

Oh, she was pure ! — ^the rustic lay, 

Of worth delights to teil ; 
But none, when praising, dared to say» 

As good as IsabeU 
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# 

A youth retum'd across the main, 

Who sought the maiden's grace; 
Each charm a maiden's heart to gain, 

Adorn'd Sir Eldred^s face« 

For loftiest genius, bold and strong, 

Did from his dark eye break ; 
Inspired the accents of his tongue, 

And flush'd his mantling cheek. 

By all that genius e'er could lend, 

He held the wondering crowd ; 
Oh, was it much that she should bend, 

Where all beside her bow'd ? 

Before his power her guileless heart, 

An easy conquest, feil ; 
Artless herseif, she fear'd not art 

In him she loTed so well« 

And hope light hover'd o*er her head, 

On airy pinions borne ; 
And dreams of bliss were round her spread, 

Till rose the bridal mom. 
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Tbat morn» which o*er the blushiog bride 

A veil transparent threw, 
Tore from her gpouse the veil aside, 

That hid his soul from view. 

Ere on his brow, by circling time^ 
The pride of man was thrown, 

Through every path of guilt and crime 
Had young Sir Eldred flown : — 

Till, past those joys by sin bestow^d, 

Which leave a hell behind, 
The woes which to himself he owed, 

He wreak'd on all his kind. 

For in that mighty soul, possest 

Of powers before unknown, 
The void whence fled each former guest» 

Was fiird by hate alone. 

And deem not thou, with youth's warm fire^ 

He did that maid prefer ; 
No ; — ^'twas from hatred to her sire^ 

And not from love to her. 
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Beside Sir Eldred's mansion high — 

The mansion of his sire — 
Aspiring to the ambient sky, 

Arose the hallow'd spire. 

There to its fönt, in early youth, 

His fathers had been bome ; 
Their marriage -yows of love and truth 

Were at its altar sworn. 

Beneath its consecrated mound, 

Which holy lips had blest, 
Themselves and vassals, slumbering round, 

Lay undisturb'd at rest. 

Beside its walls, of youthful sport 

The ever-varied scene, 
Of tranquil age the loved resort, 

Lay spread the cheerful green. 

The villäge rose in beauty near; 

'Twas joy adom'd the spot, 
That trimm'd each blooming garden there. 

And deck'd each woodbined cot. 
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« Attcnd," the dark Sir Eldred cried, 

^< Attcnd, fair Isabel ; 
A plan to please my chosen bride» 

To charm her soul I teil. 

"Where rises.superstition's pile, 
The spacious chasc shall spread ; 

And where yon meads of verdure smilei 
Shall ring the courser's tread ; 

" The sprcading forest I will clear, 

Each lowly cottage feil ; 
And therc delightcd thou shalt hear 

The dapplcd wild hart bell. 

** I love lo hear the bugle-bom ; 

To M^ Ü\iO gAiuly Utun ; 
l lo>v to mark at cariy dawn 
ITicir cour^ers scour the piain ; — 

*^ And mor^ diaii all I lorc to hear 
T\¥^ dyinjt vktim*« trsdl, — 

*rh;jil ;^nuid of loitiire and offetuTt 
l^pou tho evernng g»Iew 



*^ Oh spare, oh spare," the lady said, 

" Oh spare thy native seat; 
The forest's venerable shade, 

Our father's loved retreat. 

" The haunts I love, Sir Eldred, spare ; 

And dare not to oppress 
The inmates of that village fair,*— 

The home of happiness." 



** Is it the home of happiness ?*' 
His dreadful voice exclaim'd ; 

" Is it my father's loved recess, 
And thine, my youthful bride ? 

*^ Then let t^e loud destruotive stroke 

From every roof resoimd, 
And let each venerated oak 

Be levell'd with the ground. 

<« I thank thee, h4y ! Mine be now 

The work I love the best^ 
To shade with douds the doudless brow, 

To rend the peaceful breast 
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<< No more shall slumber seal my eyc^, 

Nor sleep my senses quell, 
Till in this silent bouiidary 

The wild hart's call shall swell ; 
Here will I hear that welcome cry, 

Qr I mi^sel/yvm bell:' 

A moment changed the Lady's mien, 

More high her form arose, 
Of fearful light her glance was seen, 

Her livid Ups unclose. 

Was it the light of prophecy, 

That shone within the lady's eye ? 

Was it the seer*s sacred fire, 

That bade her stately form aspire ? 

The words that from her lips then camie^ 
Futurity did they proplaim ? 

*' Yes ! iFell," she said, " this fabric high, 
These peaceful dwellings feil, 

Nor e'er shall slumber seal thine eye, 
Till here the hart's call swell ; 

Here thou sbalt hear that welcome cry, 

Or thou tkyselfshak bell.'' 
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Hush'd was the sound, — ^her blue eye wore 
The same mild meaning as before ; 
Her gentle form, as lovely shew'd, 
In soft persuasion meekly bow'd ; 
And when Sir Eldred's towering mien 
Was in redoubled fury seen ; 
When flash'd his eye, — unconscious she 
For what that fearful glance could be. 

Months pass'd away; — where rose the pile, 

The spacious chase was spread ; 
Where erst the mead was seen to smile, 

Loud rang the courser's tread ; 

# . . 
The mighty forests all were clear'd, 

Each Iowly cottage feil ; 
And many a goodly hart appear'd, — 

Btd none were heard to bell. 

The huntsmen swept the hallow'd bound, 

Where erst devotion wept ; 
Their coursers* footsteps shook the mound. 

In which their fathers slept ; — 
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The rustic left his native cot, 

A distant bome to rear ; 
— Oh, never joy adorn'd that spot, 

And hope came never there ! 

Months pass'd away ; — ^in silent clay 

At last the lady slept : 
She maurn'd no longer day by day ; 

No more by night she wept. 

Her lifeless form they slowly bore* 
Along the new-made chase ; 

Across the spot where heretofore 
Arose the holy plape. 

Bat there behold, assembled round, 

The congregated deer ; 
The coursers, as they press'd the mound^ 

Seem held by magic there. 

And there immoveable they stood, 

Till holy men invoke,— 
And waving high the holy rood, 

The spell mysterious broke. 
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The lady slept in clay-cold bed ; 

Bat from that lad/s cheek, 
'Twas Said there never wholly fled 

Life's last faint lingering streak. 



Oh, strangdy alter'd from the mom — 
That mom of sin and shame — 

On which his dreadful vow was sworn, 
Sir Eldred's form became. 

Still paler grew his wither'd face, 
Till life's last tinge was dead ; 

And from his form o^perfect grace, 
Its strength and beauty fled ; — 

When every trace of man was flown 
From each gannt bony limb ; 

'Twas deem'd the silent tomb alone 
Could then remain for him. 

But still through many a weary year 

He lived, a spectral form, 
To kaunt the scene of pain and fear, 

Of darkness and of storm. 
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And oflen, in the silent night, 
Was heard his fearful groan, 

As by the pale moon's misty light 
He wander'd forth alone. 

« 

The huntsmen mark'd him on the lea. 
And on the mountain's crest ; 

But nevevy never could they see 
Sil Eldred's form at resL 



High o'er the hüls, when sad and drear, 

At midnight's solemn noon, 
Look'd from the misty hemisphere 

The cold aad watery moon, — 

Re-echoing from the rocks around. 

In long continuance feil 
A deep, and sad, and piercing sound, 

As when the wild harts bell. 

Such call, ere then, was never known, 

To echo from that green : 
The huntsman gazed, — but there alone 

Sir Eldred's form was seen. 
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Again he look'd, where erst tlie faiib 

Had caught the Orient ray ; 
Stretch'd on the desolated piain, 

The knight in slumber lay;r^ 

And there, when dawn'd the light of morn^ 

His mangled form was found, 
While many a hart with blood-tipt hom 

Was Seen to gambol round. 

'Tis Said that on that fated night 

The interdictipn feil ; ■ < . . 
That ever since, on WharncliflFe's height^ 

The deer are heard to bell. 

The banish'd rustics loved to hear 

That soft and plaintive call 
Resoimd their former dwellings neari 

Or on the breezes fidl t 

But yet, in that deep solitud^ 

At times a belling cry 
Re-echoed from the moimtains rudCf 

From which they still would fly. 
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When from the chase's ruin'd bound^ 

It came amid the night, 
The lated pilgrim sbunn'd the sound» 

— He knew the Spectre Knight« 



Such is the legendary tale, 
That charms the cotters of the dale : 
Such is the lay whose long renown 
From sire to son hath joumey'd down; 
And well I deem, which every race 
Would with an added marvel grace» 
Until the simple tale of eld^ 
Had to romantic wonder swell'd. 



Slowly by the streamlef s side^ 
On our homeward way we hied ; 
For in breathless stillness here, 
Nature slept in glory clear ; ] 
All its influence to my heart 
Did that trauquil hour impart; 
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And our footstepsi yöid of care^ 
Could not chöose but linger there» 

Raised in splendid pomp on high» 

Naiure's &bled deity, 

Bright above the mountains' height 

Shone the sun in cloudless light j 

Far beneath, the landscape gay 

Basking in his glory lay ; 

Proudly rcdl'd the glittering str^uDi 

Changed to crystal by his beam : 

O'er the tree% whose verdant crest 

Slumber'd on the mountaiu's breast^ 

Thousands of delicious hues 

Did his kindling light difibse ; 

Animated by his rays^ 

Warbiers pour'd thdr hjrmns a£ praise ; 

Flowerets on their pedals slim 

Silent tum'd to worship hiK% 

And in rainbow lusti'e spread# 

At his shrine thei]^ incense shed ; 

While in brightest, purest blu^ 

Where no stain defiled its hue, 

Where no cloud unrcdl'd its gloom) 

Spread the ceiling of his dorne. 
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Lower sank that gloriotis light. 

Milder grew its splendour bright ; 

Oft the mountain's towering brow 

Hid the evanescent glow, 

Till, beneath their summits hoar, 

Set the orb to shine no more : 

— Slowly from the concave vast, 

Then its tint of glory past ; 

Flowerets in their hqmble beds 

Closcd their leaves and bow'd their heads ; 

One by one the choral throng 

Ceased their love-enkindled song; 

And the air, whose power erewhile 

Bade our hearts with nature smile» 

From its slumbering gales of balm, 

Breathed a deeper, holier calm, 

To the influence of that hour^ 

That omnipotence of power, 

Like the harp-strings to the wind^ 

All my spirit I resign'd, 

Till) beneath its deep controul, 

iPensive feeling fill'd my soul. 

And in silent pomp agaiuy ; . 

(An interminable train, 
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On the page of memory cast,) 
Game the visions of the past ; 
— Of the throne I held no more^ 
Of the thoirny crown I bore ; 
When, mellifluous from the dale, 
Saug a lonely nightingäle : 
Like a vision fled the train» — 
Never had I heard that^ strain, 
Since I roved, in days long gone, 
Through the woods of Chatiilön ; 
In a moment at its swell. 
Potent as a magic spell, 
Hopes and joys that were my own, 
Ere a sceptre's woes were known, 
Clearly mark'd in lustre bright, 
Plash'd again in memory's light, 

Then the hours of infancy 
To my soul again were nigh, 
When each breeze that hail'd the spring, 
Game with " joyaunce on its wing," 
When with youthful life and love, 
Lightly as the boughs above 
Danced my heart with rapture gay ; 
And each flower that strew'd my way, 
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Wa» a richer prize to me» 
Tban Pcruvian wealth coald be> 
Qh» how dark the shades of night 
Frown*d be»ide that glimpse of light I 
I had for a regal throne 
Lcft thc woods of Chatillon ; 
But that throne^ and pomp, and State, 
Oain'd alone my pcople's hate; 
O'er mc rush'd the tide of grief, 
Till in tears I found relief. 
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To thread the deep-embowermg daU, P. 117. 

The foUowing description of this valley, from the pen of a native, is 
ds correct and faithfiü as it is poetical : — 
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Not where the poet joins thee with the son 

Of utmost Tweed, and calls thee * gulphy Don ;'♦ 

But where deep vales, with woodlands over-head, 

Hear the hoarse murmurs from thy craggy bed, 

As down rough steeps, where rock on rock is i>iled, 

Thy stream runs crystal, and thy banks are wild^ 

Dear to my childhood were the banks of Don : 

As year to year succeeding passes on, 

And memory still is adding to her störe 

Of hoarded sweets, she never charms me more 

Than when she leads me, or by day or dream, 

Through the wild beauties of my native stream. 

From WharnclifFe Wood, where, yet unknown to fame, 

The mooriand torrent falls without a name, 

To where the Loxiey, down his shelving bed, 

Rolls to the Don his waters tinged with red ; 

No whispering reeds, no mead ßke velvet neat, 

Tempts to his banks the summer-wanderer's feet; 

But broken ground and scatter'd stones are there. 

And roots long wash'd by wintry torrents bare ; 

Tall woodi descending meet the water's edge ; 

Swift sluices, ^shing down the rocky ledge, 

Far o'er the windings of the foot-path way 

In misty showers throw the hoary sprays 

And many an Image memory supplies 

From these bold scenes of youthtul enterprize: 

That bridge, mere beam, how firmly it has stood 

On those high butments raised above the flood j 



* '' 'Rivers, arise ! whether thou be the son 
C^ utmost Tweed> or Oase, or gulphy Don, 
OrTrent.'" Muton. 
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Tim« WM f»hr:n I hare crotf'd it nHh deli;'ht; 
Now funcy*it h«;a<l turn» ;rirldy at the sizht ; 
11 <T«7 b*v^ I li»Utn*d to the murmurin:; tide, 
Which down the ford of rou/ti »tones ripples wide ; 
And hcArd th<! hrttze at intftrvals r«?peat, 
Front diMtant furu«?, the hammcr's Hullen beat, 
Till froin hii haunt of rock or slopin;; tree 
Th<: trout hat flounccd, and hroke my reverie, 
An tli<; Kcay Knat, ^recn drakc^ or altier üies, 
Or willow hIoNtorn, tenipt«;d him to rise. 
Vp that f hick roppictr, thQu;;h so rou^h and steep, 
Whnfti whit(s-topt rock« throut^h oaken biisbe^ peep, 
How httvi: I climb'd, when, round my native home, 
A hoy^ with oth<!r boyR, I uscd to roam : 
TliiN litth; rill, which stru^Rlefl by your side, 
Aud fiiiu would eniulatc the river's pride, 
iVt^r rtH'kn in miniature and hazel roots, 
KnlU itito fonui, or throu^h some f^uWet shoots, 
Wlinr« »ninlicr trout, to watch their prey, will hidCj 
Honotttli tliü niokM that wayes aloni; the side, — 
Thi« rill l'v<? Iraccd in all its devious course, 
lip from its couUux to tho spring its source." 

JIomfkay'8 Thouyhts onHappinesä, 

*V\\\n ii unly o\w of many siniilar Valleys which abound in the 
nt^lHliUuurhoud uf ShcfDt'ld. Those down which the clear, sparkling 
»livuiiiii v>f thi> Sht>«f} tho Portttf) the Rivelin, and theLoxley flow^ 
Min« nll luvt^ly nylvnn »«^nt* s thoujrh e arh is distin^uished by its own 
|»««omIUi' ohMfHAott^ri^ttio». Thore b> howevcr, oim» which belongs to 
\^p\\\ hU> »ud prvhn|»9 to uo other in the world, — the frequent occur- 
t^W'P uf Ih«» ()rtndh\g Whcd«> with tht^ir Dams, and other pictu- 
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But (Vw of th«> »trt^uv» « hioh nin amon^ic these hilk can bear 
«vray tU«' p^lui ÜW yUcturt^ua« br^ut^ from tlus rirer, and in that 
|>avt of il:^ «xkui'^ iiiiUMH(i«t«4y btt'for«' il «miI^t« the pansh of Sheffield» 
^1 m^u in th«> urUhbouvIiooil of WKamctilie Chv^se^ wkere the hiUs 
aiti Hut'ly cloth^ >kUh ualiv«^ «oods> aad rbeboklly» tboa^ not 
HiMO(>Uv« fk>»m il)i^ bauk», Xü\ tlM^Y plae^ the vkkor o« an eletnatio«, 
|ir\i4M v^bivb b«^ iM<Ay i^xuuiMind a pfoeH>^t> rieh» varie«!» exle^iv e, and 
b^sA^lUvi Wi <^\v%> VNAU b«^bol«l% Ott Ott« of tb<^ köxbest ne«Jb$ of tl»ese 
KO^ U ^ tv^v(;;Vx UtiU itt tb«^ litue of KtiM: H«?ttry VllL by SirTboaaas 
\\ <.'4*Uv.\\ tW bi^ ^c<*:^r« ^""to b«>Mr Ibe bdort^i^ b^/^ as aift inscnptMMi. 
^w^lvvvliv MuK^uc lu it^i kiud> c«t Ort tb4f fec^ oiTthe solid cock» tam«» 



H^. |^ ^bvi^ bs>Uü\' tckviy \|;Ary ^iV'oaiey Moatj^uc speett aiuck o€i 
^^ül ^\^\v v^v lbi>fv \vvu>i v.»f b^rr »»rrttrd'tji*^* tbe eürite^t »ad ibe T 
^K\i.-^U Hs'^v «<tsi boiL'o (h<At :^tM:%Ll;jtrly rouuuiBtic cbaracter^ ber 

l^svV V(^s -^ !kKv bi^vt wvwK >iiitU Ibc eyi^ of a yt>et autd «9tlb««$«at>t^B<Kt «C 



NOTEß TO LETTEB VI, 141/ 

4 litüe Belvidere which she bad constructed in the neighbourhood of 
that city, as commaading the finest land prospect she had ever 
Seen, except Whameliffe»* 



Did Whamcliffe'sfar'famed Dragon dweU. P. 120. 

*' Wharncliffe is the seene of the old bailad of ' Hie Bragon of 
Wantley,' and a cleft in the rocks is now called the Dragon's Den. 



* " See her correspondence, published by Mr. Dallaway, vol. iii. 
Whamcliffe is five miles from the town of Sheffield to the north. It 
is partly a forest and partly a deer-park. It is still a member of the 
great estate of the Wortley family, and is now the property of James 
Archibald Stuart Wortley, Esquire. Its sea of wood, and its com- 
mand of a prospect of almost unrivalled extent and magnificence 
render it one of the most grand and imposing seenes imaginable. If 
in the midst of such truly magnificent scenery the mind can tum to 
objects so insignificant, three seats may be discovered cut in the solid 
rock, vivoque sedüia saxOj and probably inteuded to accommodate 
those who sought to enjoy this enchanting scenery. Near to them, 
and also cut on the living rock, or on what is technicallv called a 
ground-fast stone, is the inscription noticed in the text. For more 
than two centuries it was exposed to e very blast that blew ; but haviojg 
been originally cut in a fine bold character, it is still legible, and it 
has long been protected from anv further injury from the weather by 
a small shed built over it by the late Mr. Edward Wortley Montague. 
Little care was taken by any }}revious preparation of the stone itself 
to fit it to receive the inscnptiou, and it is quite consistent with the 
romantic character of the inscription itself, to suppose that Sir Tho- 
mas was coutent with such a superficies as nature presented to him. 
Some of the letters have nearly perished, but the following may pro- 
bably be taken as the true reading. The lines are of unequal length, 
accommodated to the irregulär form of the stone:— 

9ras tot t^e Mule ot 

for t^e itsnas0 Colre to ilFlrtDarlr 
Qe tbrt)e Ksd^atlr t^erlr üare t^t hiu k fißxt Wi 
l^olDS saulefi iSfolr prrlron tofic^e 
Clomafl ralD0slr a löge to 'bt molve 
|on ti^(0 crog ne VKDtij^ of 
SlBanclüe tot W vlesor to |er t^ 
lartes fiel (n ti^e i^ere of otot 
Hot^ a tfiouMiar ttttt X. 

The unique singularity of this inscription attracted at nearly the 
same period the attention of two very populär writers of our own age 
— ^the one the most elegant of all our topographers, the other the 
most topographic of all our poets, — Dr. Whitaker and Mr. Walter 
Scott : And may not the wild search*after written mountains in thie 
Deserts of Arabia, by the last of the Wortley-Montagues, be traced 
to impressions received from this written rock on which bis infancy 
was cradled ? 

Mr. Hvnter'« HdUamshire, 

TGL. u. T 
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The tge and the subject-tnatter of tbis puzzlin^ old bailad have mutih 
perplexed the invesiigatora of our populär antiquities, and collectors 
of our national poetry. lU date is fixed to a period before the Re- 
formation by the mention of More of More-hall, who cuts so conspi- 
ctJOtM a iigure in it, — that family becoming extinct in the time of 
Edward VI. : and the truc key to its subj ect I have no doubt is to be 
found in the tradition of the neighbourhood respecting Sir Thomas 
Wortiey, which I shall present to the reader as it was committed to 
writiniTDy a Yorkshire clergyman, Mr. Oliver Hevwood, ofColey, 
near Hanfax, a hundred and fifty years ago :— ' Sir f^rancis Wortley'g 
great grandfather bcing a man of a great estate was owner of a towne 
near unto him, onely there were some freeholders in it, with whom he 
wrangled and lued untill he had beggared them and cast them out of 
their inhfiritance, and so the town was wholly bis, which he pulled 
quite downe, and laid the buUdings and town-fields even as a com- 
mon, wherein bis main dcsign was to keep dccr ; and made aLodge, 
to which be camc at the time of the ycar and lay there, takin^ great 
delight to hear the deer bell. But it came to passe that before he 
dyed he belled like a deer, and was distracted. Some rubbish there 
may be leen of the town : it is upon a great moore betwixt Peniston 
and Sheffield.*'' 



The circumstancc last mentioned is in all probability the foun«^ 
dation of the ballad of Sir Eldred and the Lady Isabel, as given at 
ftiii length by Queen Mary, which, as far as I know, has never before 
bccn publiihed. 



LETTER VIL 



^t iNiQuntatn'0 ^vt6a. 

When smiled in peace the Sabbath morni 
By holy aspiration bome, 
Earth and its cares I left below, 
And wander'd to the mountairCs braw. 

The earth beneath diminish'd lay ; 
The heavens expanded stretch'd away; 
Beside me, in their earliest dress, 
The mountain birch hung motionless ; 
Tinged with a shade of loveliest gray, 
The silver clouds imsailing lay ; 
Between their folds the sun-beams bright 
Gast on the verdure isles of light, 
Around whose edge a purple shade 
Their brilliant beauty brighter made. 



144 THE MOUNTAIN's BROW. 

All nature sbared the sacred rest 

Qf this the day that God had blest, 

Save where the lark's mellifluous sons 

Floated the distant clouds amopg ; — 

If such it were, — I rather deem'd, 

So pure, so sweet, the cadence seem'd^ 

An angel to our earthly sphere 

On this blest day allured here, 

Mid way in air reposed to raise 

His matins of celestial praise : 

The streams no more were seen to flow, 

The vocal woods were silent now, 

The stately vills, the lofty halls, 

The lowly shepherd's white-wash'd walls^ 

The mouldering abbey's sacred gloom, 

The mighty castle's lordly dorne, 

The town, that faint in distance peer'd, 

Alike deserted all appear'd. 

Survivor of a perish'd race, 

I seem'd in loneliness to stand, 
Sole tenant of that mighty place, 

The Temple of Jebovah's band ; 
Hc laid, He deck'd the enamell'd floor, 
Tlie vaulted dorne his power upbore. 
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On that high stand, alone with God^ 
Earth's nearest step to heaven, I trod ; 
Above, below, the sacred ground, 
Withui, without me, and around, 
The Godhead nianifested dwelt ; 
His power was seen, his goodness feit j 
The pomps, the gaieties of life^ 
Its empty hopes, its fruitless strife, 
Its vanities, its cares were lost^ 
And love alone my soul engross'd : 
My heart with holy rapture bum'd, 
While lost in thought my spirit tum'd 
The wonders of that spot to trace, — 
And oh, methought, 'twas an awful place. 

For it was on a mountain's brow, 

When the windöws of heaven on high, 

And the founts of the deep below 
Were ordain'd unclosed to lie ;— 

When for forty days and nights 

Had the rains the earth assail'd. 
And up to exceeding heights 

The mighty floods prevail'd ;— 
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When cover'd the hills by that tide, 
With the wrath of Jehovah rife, 

And all were dead bcside, 
In whom was the breath of life :-^ 

One Single living soul 

Climb'd over the mighty flood, 
Raised beyond its dread controul, 

And alone the victim stood : — 

HoPE fled, which, since man had birth, 
No power before could chase ; 

The trembler sought it on earth ; 
But with life it had left the place ; 

His eye to keaven he raised,-— 
God's wrath denied it there; 

Within the mourner gazed, — 
It was qaench'd by guilt and fear : 

He cast his glance aroundj — 
In the Ark it still reposed ; 

But it nowhere eise was found. 
And the ark to him was closed ! 



• THE MOUNTAII^'S BUOlT* l4? 

Oh dreadful lot, that portion high^ 
Selected for the last to die ; 
As on the Kmg of Terrors sped, 
Condemn'd to sie his gradual tread ; 
To feel through every stiffening limb 
His icy arms surrounding him, 
As, rismg slow, with long delay, 
They wound around their helpless prey. 
Amid the pouring rain, the gathering flood, 
The statueW despair the sinner stood, 
Till o'er his head the rising waters closed, 
And from his work of wrath the' avenging Lord 
reposed. 

It was on a mountain's brow, 
That the olive of peace was found ; 

It was on a mountain's brow, 
That the ark first touch'd the ground. 

There Noah his altar built, 

And the sins of his race confess'd ; 

The sweet savour of sorrowing guilt 
Arose from the mountain's crest. 
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There the Lord did his promise convey, 

Till the earth's foundations fail, 
For the seed-time, the night and the day, 

The heat and the cold to prevail. 

It was from a mountain's brow, 

That NoAH beheld increase, 
From the north to the south, ihe bow, — 

The arc of the coventint of peace. 

It was there in triumphant faith, 
The Patriarch stretch'd the hand ; 

And there was his oflfepring's death 
Forbiddon by God's command. 

It was to Mount Sinai's height. 

In thunder» in storm, and flame, 
While cartli quaked» and heaven stream'd with 

Hght, 
Tliat the Etemal Jehovah came. 

It was thence that the Law was sent, 
By the voice of the present Lord ; 

li WüM (Uoi'C to his servant was lent 
Tho pAgc of the written Word. 
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Oq Moont Carmel the prophet stood^ 
When he saw the shadowing hand, 

Fraught with the refreshing flood, 
That water'd the parched land. 

And it was on a mountam's brow, 

That the Lord of life and light» 
While He sojoum'd here below^ 

Did ever the most delight. 

It was on a mountain's crest, 

Withdrawn from a world of strife) 

He first to his fbllowers address'd 
The words of etemal life» 

To a mountain's brow He cam^ 

Retiring apart fbr prayer ; 
To a mountain the blind and lame 

Were brought, and He healed them there : 

It was on the mountain's height^ 

When glory around Hirn shone^ 
When his garments were white as the light, 

And his face did shine as the sun:— 

TOXi. II. ü 
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When they feil to the earth that beheld, 

The yeU was drawn aside^ 
And uneartlily commuue He hdd 

With spirits beatified. 

It was on Calvarys mount, 
That his preeious blood did flow ; 

'Tis the stream from that holy fount, 
That cleanseth all bdow. 

And it was on a mountain's brow, 
Retired with his chosen band» 

That He rose» from the earth below, 
To the throne at God's right band. 

Oh ! then, if, than all the rest, 
One place upon earth we know 

More feTOur^dy more holy, more blÄt, 
That place is the motmtaitCs bram^ 



LETTER VIII. 



High towering, where the Don expands, 

The wood-encircled Shiercliffe Stands : 

'Twas there, as old traditions teil, 

The famed De Mountnets once did dwell, 

Sir Arthur's seif that hall did grace— • 

The worthiest knight of all his race: 

And with fair Geraldine, his bride» 

In blissful bonds of love did 'bide. 

They, through their wide domains around, 

Spread blessings to their utmost bound; 

While all the joyful inmates there 

Combined to bless the lovely pair : 

All join'd but one — ^yet he was more 

To them, than all possess'd before ; 
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« 

That one engross'd their hopes and fears, 

Increasing with increasing years, — 

That one, their son, their only child^ 

Qn them, his parents, never smiled ; 

Yet still, through each revolving year, 

The way ward boy became more dear ; 

On him their earthly cares were bait, 

For him to Heaven their prayers were sent ; 

Yet he with gloomy soul still strove 

To ihwart their wishes, spurn their love : 

Sir Arthur feit the icy dart 

Of cold repulsion freeze his heart ; 

His spirit sought a happier shore, 

Where thankless children wound no more. 

Long^ where in earth Sir Arthur slept, 

The child-deserted widow wept ; 

Nor wq)t alone, for many a tear 

Of ardess rustic trickled there; 

And many a lordly eye would lave 

The worthy knight's thrice-honour'd grave: 

But OswALP wept no &ther dead, 

No bliss on living mother shed ! 

But when the law had to his hand 

Consign'd the patrimon^ land, 
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He closed tbe hospitable hall. 

And, deaf to nature's, duty's call, 

Essay'd in distant climes to galn 

That peace which vice shall ne'er obtain : 

There, long through paths of guilt he ranged; 

— Can Oswald change ? Yes, he was changed. 

In mercy» God through all his frame 

Lit up the fever's raging flame; 

And, when escaped the yawning grave» 

Some heaven-directed hand then gave 

A TALE, whose dread but blest control 

Did harrow up the sinner's soul, 

Set all his guilt in dark array, 

And led to heaven and peace the way ;— * 

To lasting, deep contrition led ; 

And this the Tale that Oswald read. 
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t^ pinrinlxr. 



AN ARABIAN TALK. 



PART THE -FIRST. . 

Oh gaily do the siinbeams glow, 

In all the land of Araby; 
And bright the dancing streamlets flow, 
And the perfumcd breezes gcntly blow, 

And the wild flower» blossom joyously : 
But brightcst do the sun-bcams kiss 
The lovely vale of Albinis ; 
There doth tl^e streamlet gailiest glide 
Dencath the lofty mountain's side; 
Tlie wanton breczcs, as they play, 
With richest odours load their way ; 
And cvery flower that scents the air, 
Blossonis in fiürcst beauty there. 

Oh, can there be a ray more bright 
Than bathes that vale in fioods of light? 
Can there aught be seen to view more gay 
Thau thoto waters dancing on thör way? 
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And can a &irer flower be found 

Than those on that Elysian ground ? 

Yes ! — ^brighter shines the light of bliss 

On her^ the chosen of Pardü^ 

And gayer than yon streamlet gay 

Js the light heart of Sefina ; 

Though round her spring those flowerets &ir, 

She is the fiurest fioweret there. 

Near the sweet vale of Albinis, 

Where feeds his flock the blest Pardis, 

Bright as the brightness of the skies, 

The golden domes of Mecca rise; 

To whose high towers is lent in trust 

The blessed Prophet's sacred dust; 

And near it Stands the rocky shade^ 

In which his powerful prayers were made ; 

But yet the gazer^s roving eye, 

That views it firom the mountain high, 

Will often leave that holy tower 

To rest upon Sefina's bower. 

While circling years revolve along, 
To that blest spot the pilgrims throng, 
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To pray above the Prophet's bed, 
And in that hallow'd cave to tread ; 
But yet, where Mecca raises proud 
Her domes of fire amid the cloud, 
Beneath the cavem's awful shade 
In which the blessed Prophet pray'd, 
And e'en amid the holy gloom 
That hangs around bis veiy tomb, 
Too oft the envying thought will stray 
To the blest spouse of Sefina. 

Is there a wish that she can form, — 
That lovely flower of Albinis ? 

By love protected from the storm, 
She basks beneath the sun of bliss. 

Yes — she has dared, with steadfast will, 
To claim another blessing still ; 

Her unsubmissive soul applied 

For what in mercy was denied ; 

With prayers and tears she heaven assail'd, 

Till importunity prevail'd. 

And, guarded by her fostering care, 

There sprang a little blossom fair. 



B 
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Daughter of Araby, woe to the hour 
When thou daredst to resist the' Eternal's 

d^cree^ 
The bud that thou deem'dst shall add grace to 

thy flower, 
Shall be but as mildew and canker to thee I 

The child was born, Sefinä's joy^ 
Hardis the name she gave her boy ; 
Oh ! with vfhat bliss she hail'd his charms, 
When first he bless'd her longing arms ; 
Oh ! how she watch'd, with anxious care» 
• From every ill that child to spare; 
The blithesome lärk, not half so gay, 
Marks the first dawning of the day; 
Nor can the gentle turtle-dove 
Watch o'er her brood with such a love. 

There was such love her heart within, 
That very love itself was sin ; 
For in the blessings of her lot, 
The Hand that gave them was forgot ; 
Thus Wandering in the paths of ill, 
Can there for her be mercy still ? 

YOL. II. X 
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Yes ! — ^for the angel now, whose care 
O'er childhood holds its guardian swayt 

From this false world's alluring snare 
To take the feeble soul away, 

And bear it to the reahns of blis% 

Has sought the dwelling of Pardis ; 

And on that cherish'd in&nt's head, 

His mighty hand in mercy laid. 

Fled from diat infant's ched^ the rose» 

More feebly did his Ups unclose, 

More faintly came his faltering breath, 

And nearer drew the form of death* 

Daughter of Araby, now is the hour 

When thou yet mayst submit to the' Etemal'0 
decree, 
And yielding together the bud and the flower, 
Be saved from the canker that's destined for thee. 

All blasted as the myrtle green, 
That on the desert^s brink is seen, 
When thedark siroc'« withering -blast 
Hath o'er its vanish'd foliage past, 
And all its loyeliness^hath sear'd, 
Sefi^a's gracefiij form appear'd. 
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Thus cold and blighted, reft and torn» 
By eye, by midnight^ and by mom, 
Above the faded fiower she hung» 
That to her genial sbelter clung ; 
With murmuring voice she dared to cry 
Unto the Lord» the Lord most high}— 
" O give^ O give the boon I crave^ 
O save my child, my Hardis save ! 
Qr grant, if thou that boon deny, 
Tliat with the child the mother die V* 

In changeless stiUness all reposed» 
No portal of her bower unclosed ; 
No breath disturb'd the sleeping air, 
And yet there stood a Derrise there : 
Wide i^read his robe of pearly light, 
Deep flow'd hia beard of fleecy white ; 
Abo¥e that beard, Uke mercy^s throne,. 
With light from iteaven his aspect ahone : 
So oft, at evening'» close^ will rest 
The light douds on Albims' breast, 
So smiles, abov^ thats moontam'g tx^L 

<< Sefina," tiie Dervise said, 
<< The pedtion: thou hast mad^ 
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Not unheard hath reach'd tbe throne 
Of the High and Lofty One ; 
Those who bow to his bebest 
Are of every good possest ; 
On tkyself dost thou recline, 
Lo, the envied boon is thine ; 
Feed the infant from thy vein. 
And he shall revive again." 

No more the Dervise by Sefina stood ; 
She pierced the vein, — her infant drank the flood; 
Again the rose ädom'd his pallid cheek, 
And in his eye did life and vigour speak ; 

I 

His drooping form revived, he grew at length 
To perfect beauty and to youthful strength ; 
Yet was the dreadful food that saved him then, 
Insatiate sought again, and yet again ; 
He had not dared, when to his father known, 
To drink that blood, more precious than his own; 
But of his mother he could ne'er in vam 
The dreadful boon endeavour to obtain; 
More dear was he than when that mother's kisf 
First press'd his Ups in ecstasy of bliss ; 
More dear was he, than when, with frantie care, 
She won his life by agony of prayer : 
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Tli^e was to her a magic in his eye ; 
There seem'd a spell in erery word to lie ; 
And when Pardis his flock to distance led, 
Upon Sefina's blood her ojBPspring fed. 



There's a voice of woe in Albinis, 

And loose her dark locks flow, 
The chosen partner of Pardis, 

She is his mdam now ! 
Oh, see on the clay-cold hier 

The shepherd's form display'd; 
They drop füll many a tear, 

Where that manly form is laid : 
They call, in wild despair, 

Upon his name in vain ; 
He comes not at their prayer, 

— He ne'er shall come again« 

Oh weep ye, weep ye, bat not for him, 
Who lies outstretch'd on the silent hier; 

He is at peace, 

His sorrows cease, 
We would not, if we could, recall him here. 
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Oh, weep not (br him who can weep no more^ 

But for her whose sorrows are yet in störe; 

Yet weep ye not that she's dispossess'd 

Of the graceful youlb whom she lored the best» 

If indeed he tpas dearest to her breast; 

Weep not because her shepherd's smile 

No more her sorrows shall beguile ; 

That those fiond eyes, so bright befor^ 

Are closed in death for evermore ; 

Nor that his fenn» of perfect light, 

Must be consign'd to silent night; 

Oh, weep not because she^s of him bereft» 

But weep that the son to her is left« 



PART THE SECOND. 

Two drcling moons have past away ; 

We will scek the vale of Albinis, — 
That spot with light and splendour gay» 

That home of beauty and of bliss ; 
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Still doth the san, with golden gleam^ 
Upon that lovely Valley beam ; 
Still doth itfl stream, in glassy light» 
Frolic beneath the mountain's height. 
And brightly still its flowerets glow,— 
They are itsjairest flowerets now ! 
There's nothing now to view more gay 
Than that light streamlet's blithesome play ; 
Nor can a bright^ light be found 
Than shines that beauteous vale around ; 
For all deserted is the bower 
Of her — that valley's fairest flower. 

Where sleeps her Pardis» cold and low, 
Behold the woe^wom widow bow ; — 
Rend with wUd hands her raven hair 
In desolation of despair, 
And water, with a briny tear, 
Each springing blade that riseth ihere« 
Hark ! steps that eagemess betide^ 
Lo, Hardis seeks his motber's side ; 
Oh, comes hethere, by anguish led, 
His filial tears with hers to shed ?— - 
Comes he to chase the changeless gloom 
That hovers round that honour'd tomb 
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Andy with the noble firiends to guide^ 
Had traced the mouldering abbey widd« 

The setting sun's last lingering smile 

Had caught the riims öf the pile. 

And tinged with brlghter, lovelier glow 

Thä aged trees which round it grow : 

So fair it seem'di as if around 

Hie sportive fays Iheir häunt had found ; 

As, if ß. paradise of flo wers 

Had Sprung bene^th their verdaut bowers. 

And yet beneatli thpse flqwers were spread 

The sile^t mansions of the dead ; 

The ruins of the human race» 

And rui^s of their resfing-place. 



r- < 



We nearer drew, and yet more fiur 
Appear'd,the green boughs.D^ving there: 

r 

*Twas thuS| Hjiethought» at day's bright dose^ 

When loud the pealing anthem rose, 

.1 

And when the holy sons of God 
This sanctuary's precincts trod» 
Ye smiled in beauty round the pile. 
And they are gone^ and still ye smile : 
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Bright round their dweUings did ye wave^ 
Ye bloom as sweetly e'er their grave« 

Awful it isy when all around 
Of kindred loneliness is found, 
To view the mouldering temple's gloomi 
And tread the Chambers of the tomb ; 
Where lonely heaths, where deserts spread» 
'Midst desolation wild and dread : 
Bat ask ye seenes which most impart 
A sadness to the feeling heart, 
Gd seek them where the sacred pile 
To ruin falls 'midst nature's smile, 
Where all around the gay flowers spring, 
Where sport the flocks, the warblers sing. 
And where the bright greea branches wave 
Above the djEurkness of the grave ; 
7%enf, doth a sadder language speak 
läian can the tear din beauty's cheek. 

Wide was the massive portal cast ; 
Beneath the ardt the stm-beams past» 
And, spreading far their broadening light, 
Display'd the drear, appalling sight : 



llfllf-hidd^n through the solemn gloom^ 

An aged man beside a tomb 

Was Seen to bend, while to bis breast 

The holy cross with warmth he prest ; 

The chasten'd light äround hint feil, 

It lit the lorn, the dank, cold cell ; 

It shewM the altar, sanken, rent, 

And ivarm'd the damp, green monument ; 

It reach'd the high tower's ruins gray, 

It glazed the clinibing ivy's spray : 

Through all the mansions of the dead, 

'Midst d^solation wild it spread, 

Yet fired the old man's faded eye 

With more than wonted ecstasy ; 

His mien, where joys unearthly show' J, 

With secret, speechless rapture glow'd. 

Respect forbade, with footstcps rüde 

On such devotion to obtrude; 

At length his glance around he cast, 

To learn frpm whence the shadows pass'd ; 

With accenj mild he begg'd our stay, 

And tp Iiis .clöister led the way : 

A coflSh rüde, with rushes spread, 

His ehest by day, by night his bed, 
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A shelf with books, and inaple bowly 

A table, seati a vest, a cowl, 

With staff and scripi and cross and beadü» 

Sufficed to sen^e the faermit's needs* 

He Said, ** When Henry's impious hand 

Had spoil'd the temples of the landf 

I, with three holy brethren nigh, 

Remain'd to weep, to pray, to die« 

'Twas all we could ; the world had ne'er 

Engross'd a hope, a wish, a fear ; 

To US unknown, 'twas all unfit 

For men like ns, and we for it : 

Each dug his grave for final res^ 

And each at night his coffin press'd ; 

The hand of charity supplied 

The food required. — My brethreü died: 

And mine is now the lonely lö^ 

Last tenant of this sacred spöt* 

*^ And is it not a lot most dread, 

To dwell, the living with the dead, 

Where desolation's balefdl train 

Usurp reli^n's blest domain ?^ 

Oh, lady, no I for to my thbughi 

This scene with hope and joy is fi»i^(bt; 
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For though, where anthems rose on higli» 
Re-echoes now the bittem*s cry, 
Hoiigh here no more does incense soar, 
Thoiigh sacred flames ascend no more^ 
And though the bread of life again 
Shall ne'er from hence with hope sustain ; 
These silent regions of the tomb 
In me awake no painful gloom ; 
They bid me seek that place oh high, 
Where anthems peal etemally ; 
Where the Lord God the light shall pour, 
Aud praise, like incense, ever soar ; 
Where all his saints shall taste above 
New, with their Lord, the food of love, 
Nor do I consolation find, 
Arising solely from the mind; 
For all around me can impart 
Some truth enlivening to my heart ; 
To me come voices from the hill, 
Ten thousand tongues the night-air fill ; 
Each flo wer that blossoms at my feet, 
With hope änd solace is replete ; 
Each bird that skims the air along 
Has joyaunce in its love-tuned song^ 
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The sun, receding from the height^ 
Imparts a lesson of delight ; 
The floweret sleeps to bloom again» 
The bird to pour a blither strain ; 
The sun, descending from the skies^ 
With renovated beams shall rise, 
And from the dark tomb withering» 
My spirit shall to glory spring ; 
Though ceasing here my songs, of praise 
The choir of heaven shall hear my lays. 

** Oft when my eyes admirmg rest 
Upon the mountain's lofty crest, 
Which rose ere I on earth had been> 
To be when I no more am seen 5 
When to the stars I raise my eye^ 
Resplendent beaming from the sky» 
Which thus, when yet I was not, shone^ 
And thus. shall shine when I am gone^ — 
I send my glance, with ränge sublime, 
Beyond the bound of space and time ; 
When they shall wane and pass away, 
And I shall rise to endless day.*' 

TOL. 11. 2 A 
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<^ My father I wisdom's words are thme^ 
Deriyed, I deem, from source divine; 
Remote, thou from the world hast trod. 
In ways well pleasing to thy God ; 
But yet, I ween, though strait the way 
Conducting to the realms of day. 
In paths diverse our feet may tread, 
Yet there, alike, at last be led.^ 

" Oft," he replied, " I tum my eye«, 

Where high yon Appenines arise, 

And think how from those mighty hiU. 

Are sent the east and westem rills, 

Which in diverging courses play, 

As on they wind their separate way ; 

What though the same, the heaven-sent shower, 

That gives their earth-refreshing dower, 

What though the sel£«ame dew on high 

Affi>rd8 to both their pure supply; 

Yet who, that saw them, could divine 

That rills diverse läie them would join ; 

But yet within the boundless main 

At length th^ waters meet again." 
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Months pass'd away ; again my feet 

Explored that sacred, lone retreat ; 

Wide open stood the cell's rüde door; 

The holy man was there no more; 

The grave's dark» yawning mouth was closed ! 

In that his sleeping dust reposed. 

This, this, Matilda, cannot be 

The work of Christian charity ! 

'Tis extirpation, not reformi 

Has raised this devastating storm : 

Nor church, nor churchman's faults or crimesu 

Have roused the vengeance of th^ äpies, 

But sordid avarice^ that can dare ^ 

With sacrilegious hand to tear^ 

From God and godly men» the meed 

By humble &ith and love decreed ! 

Can devastation, murder, thefi^ — 

The house of God of all bereft,«— 

Be well or pleasing in his sight, 

Whoge name is Love^ whose way is Light ;— «• 

To Hirn who gave his only Son 

To die for crimes that worms had done? 

MatildA) no ! — ^whate'er the endf 

None ever ca^ the xneans defend« 
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The holypüe of Beauchief Stands, P. 175. 

**The founder of the Abbey of Beauchief was Robert Fitz Ranulph 
de Alfreton, lord of Norton, and of many otber places in the county 
of Derby. He laid the foundation in the year 1183, and the work 
was completed about the time when De Fumival married the heiress 
of De Lovetot. This was doubtless a work contemplated with no 
iittle satisfaction by the people of Sheffield, who, while they saw its 
walls rising on the very borders of their parisb, anticipated that they 
should have the opnortunity of being edified by the devolion and 
manner of life of a aescription of persons, to whose support in a dis- 
tant country, which few of them had ever visited, a large portion of 
the produce of their labour was annually devoted. They might now 
also look to ei\)oy those advantages of religious instruction and cou- 
«olation, and of the orderly Performance of the rites of their religion, 
which the proximity of a monastic establishmept afforded ; not to 
mention that there were crumbs falling from the well-spread board 
that were thankfully accepted by the neighbouring poor. This 
House, therefore. sooa became populär among its neighbours at 
Sheffield." 

Mr, Hvnter'« Hallamshire^ 
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d^ Seen o( Fntjreattu^ 

In the high places of the world, 

How often do the lowly stand ; 
How often are the mighty hurPd 

To the off-scouring of the land ! 
Where once the wildemess was found» 

We see the stately city rise ; 
And whece the city spread aroond» 

A scene of desolation lies ; 
The kingdom, like the cedar spread, 

Is as the h3r8sop on the wall ; 
The humblest State exalts its head, 

Raised like the cedar over all ; 
How doth the cvil change to good ! 

How mutable is all we see I 
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With sword and spear, witb fire and brand. 
In devastation swept the land« 

More banefu] than Ibe simoonCs bla8t5 
0*er biU and dale«that train bave pass'd, 
And now approach tbe blissful lands, 
On wbich tbe vill of Hallam Stands. 

Ob ! bark witb wbat force from eacb mountain 

around, 
Dotb tbe blast of Earl Waltheof's bügle rebound ; 
He bas blown tbe dread bom wbicb for ages bas slept, 
At wbose call from tbe beatber bis fatbers bave leapt ; 
Ob ! would tbat tbat sound, from tbe field of tbe slain5 
Could summon tbe forms of bis fatbers again ! 
He bas buckled tbe armour preserved, by wbose 

migbt 
His fatbers all-conquering bave rusb'd to tbe figbt; 
Ob ! would at tbe sight, from tbeir dark bed of göre, 
His fatbers migbt rise up, and conquer onee more! 
Ab ! seed of tbe migbty, it is not to be ; 
Eartb opes not ber bosom to yield tbem to tbee ; 
But see^ at tby calling, to dauntless emprize, 
Tbe sons of tbose fatbers awake and arise. 
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Behold tbe vast army ! — ^no warrior there, 
With the blood of a foeman, has yet stain'd bis 

spear; 
At tbe sound of tbe bom tbey bave quicken'd their 

pace, « 

, But it was but to haste to tbe joys of tbe cbase; 
Tbey bave loved to resort to tbe tumult and tbrong, 
But it was but tbe meeting of mirtb and of song ; 
Tbe weapons tbey bear bave with camag^ been 

stain'd, 
But rusting for ages since tben bave remain'd ; 
Is tbis, tben, tbe armour, is tbis, tben, the band, 
That opposed to the legions of William shall stand ? 

Yonder tbey come,cthe.dire, the dread; 

Their fury is a wasting flame; 
Tbey sank, the dying and tbe dead, 

Where'er the conflagration came; 
And desolation marks bdiind, 
Tbe track in which its volumes wind ; 
In Rivelin's vale it stays its course, 
For food haj» fiiil'd to feed its force; 
But yonder, from tbe mountain's broir, 

I see tbe destined victim» wend ; 
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Oh ! they shall feed its fury now, 

Its blaze more dreadful shall ascend ; 
Its touch shall blight with curse more dread j 
Its desolation wider spread ; 
The high, the low, the young, the old, 
The proud, the nqble, and the bold, 
The feeble and the mighty, — ^all 
Before that withering flame shall fall. 
And it ahall wind in vengeance on, 
More fierce for what it feeds upon. 

Ah ! now behold it nearer glide,-^ 
That motion on the mountain-s side, — 
Near, yet more near, on tip-toe tread» 
On her closed Ups her finger spread,— 
Expectance Stands ; seeMercybow, 
Weeping the^ anticipated woe; 
While fancy views the raging fire 
Increasing tenfbld in its ire : 
Down sinks the weight; the calm of night 
Displaces all that balefiü light ; 
Its power is crush'd ; its reign is o'er $ 
That fire of death shall bum no more. 
Kot this the food whose kindling might 
Shall raise the flame to fiercer height ; 
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Jt is tbe torrent in its force ; 
It is the river on its course ; 
It is the cloud that on the fire 
Has burst to bid its blaze expire« 

Impetuous down the mountain's side 
It rush'd, — that torrent of the brave ; 

The haugbty Norman's flower and pride 
Were crush'd beneath its whelming wavej 

And few escaped it to relate 

The Story of their comrades' fate. 

The torrent closed above its prey, 

Nor left a trace of where they lay ; 

So time's deep tide has drown'd their üme, 

And roU'd above each recreant name : 

Back to their mountain-holds ön high 

Retum'd the sons of liberty ; 

So shines their glory's quenchless light» 

Raised o*er the crowd to loftiest height. 

'Tis thus they sink in death and shame, 

Who fight for camage and for fame ; 

'Tis thus they triumph o'er their foes5 

Who war for freedom and repose : 

The arm, unpractised in the fight, 

Shall foil the wily caitifiTs might; 
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The sword, imbrued in guiltless göre» 
Shall yield to that unstain'd before. 



From year to year, in William's soul, 
Did the dark storm of vengeance roll^ 
Till when at last bis ruthless band 
Had won the rule of Albion's land ; 
Wben, in her lost, devoted State, 
His Word was law, bis will was fate ; 
The clouds, so long in secret spread, 
In horror burst on Waltheof's bead : 
He gave the word, and in bis mien 
Was the deep joy of vengeance seen ; 
He gave the wörd, that every stone 
Of Hallam should be overthrown ; 
Füll weU was that command obey'd, 
The niighty hävoc soon was made, 
And shortly eacb devoted stone 
Of Hallam's walls was overthrown : — 
He gave the word,— and fer more keen 
Was then the triumph of his mien, — 
That Hallam's noblest should remain 
With mighty Waltheof for his train ; 
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And they had hewn the dungeon deep, 

In which Earl Waltheof's form should 
. dwell; 
And forged the iron chains to keep 

The prisoner in his silent cell ; 
That cell, in impotence of hate, 

Ten fathcmi deep in earth was laid ; 
Those fetters were of vaster weight 

Than human hands before had made ; 
But they are rusting in the shade, 

Nor ever mortal limbs have bound ; 
No captive's form was Ver convey'd 

To that vast cavern of the ground ; 
And not a man of Hallam's race 
King William's train did ever grace. 

They feil upon their native earth, 
Amid the hills that gave them birth ; 
The turf they loved in life to tread, 
Blossom'd above their narrow bed ; 
The süver Rivelin^s murmuring wave 
Water'd the flowerets of their grave ; 
Their native Hallam's ruin'd bound, 
A lasting record lay around« 
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Tyrant ! the havoc *mell was wrought» ^ 

And Hallam's sons may thank thee ^oi^gkr 

That, round the spot on which they fough^ 

Thou laid'st its ruin'd walls along,— ^ 
A record sure in time to be, 
Of praise to them^ of shame to thee $ 
Its dwellings were a home secure, 
Its stones a monument more sure« 
To those who feil ; — and stich a meed 
The brave survivors shall not need ; 

, ^ ■ ,.'v. . . J-. V, ,■ .• ■ ;' 1. 

For deeds were theirs that deathless last, 
Now Hallam's mouldering stones are past. 

Long did Earl Waltheof s arm of might 
With Normans strew the field of figbt ; 
And when, upon its gory mound, 



His bleeding vassals sank around : 
Safe through the dying and the dead^ 
His yet survivmg irobps he lea ; 
Before hiih feil the höstile'lbanä, 
Like corri beneath the reaper's band« 
Aid wnere, 'mi^ Öraäfield^s regions wild 
Of old the paiiiteä fintbns pited 
Such moundÄ as seem^d'nbt'wSrks of men, 
Yet raised to^crown^em ftdin tfte glto,-- 



■f '. . . . / 
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Rocks such as on the level ground 
Man moves^ not now^-^-a refuge fomid ; 
And in a land of slavery 
Uprear'd the dweUings of the free ; 
Like one brigbt qK)t of verdure placed 
Amid the roins of the wagte. 

Forth from that spot at length, when peace. 
Had bade the shrieks of carnage cease, 
They sallied to a safe retreat, 
Where the gay Sheaf 's clear waters meet 
The sober Don ; — in after time 
'Twas there the Castle rose subHm^ 
And on the wild adjacent ground, 
The walls of Sheffield spread aroond» 

Matilda, Peace is not of earth ; 
She dwells in light, of heavenly birth ; 
The wicked chase her hence away ; 
The righteous vainly urge her stay ; 
I've sought her round the ^lendid throne— » 
In prison gloom, when all alone; 
In dreary wilds, and gay resorts, 
In camps, in cottages and conrts ; 
T(MU II« 2 c 
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But all in vain ; in all unknown, 
Or, if perceived, as quickly gone. 
Thou, too, Matilpa, know'st, I wot» 
That peace on earth abideth not ; 
Thep let us scom this house of strife, 
With ^ery ^ ^s^nWep^^^^^^^^^^ 
And seek, on wingsj|;^f fiüth, to soar 
To heaveq, w)iere peace is everpior^. 
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The «tZver /ütveZm's imcrmurm^ ivave. P. 195. 

Ths vale of the Rivelin (or Riveling) is one of those lovely retired 
Spots which bave been before mentioned as abounding in the.neigh-« 
bourbood of Sheffield. It is tbougbt by some to bave been the site 
of the aula of Earl Waltheof, and of tbe vill of Hallam. For rea- 
sons before stated, I am of a different opiniou. The foUowing ex- 
tracts fröm the Hütory of Hallamskire will serve to shew that its 
beauties and convenieuces were not either overlooked or neglected 
amidst the then surrounding wild almost two thousand years ago. 

'* In the month of April, 1761, a countryman, one Edward 
Nichols, plou^hing a piece of common land called the Lawns, on the 
Stannington side of the Riveling, discovered two thin plates of cop« 
per about six inebes by five, both bearing iuscriptions, of Which the 
greatest portiou was perfectlv legible. The insoription was in sub- 
stanc&the same on both tablets; but one was in a more rüde' and 
barbarous character than the other, and that was broken into small 
fragments. . On the back . of the broken tablet were about a dozen 
names in two rows, but so defaced that only three coold be made 
out — 

VRBANI 

SEVERI 

PARATI. 

These were thought to be the names of tbe-soldiers of whose>manu- 
mission and,enrolment among Citizens of Rome these tablets wert 
the record. 

** The titscr^lion, aifar as it cauld he recoveredf on the mare petfeei 

plate» . 

IMF CAESAR DIVI TRA..NI PARTHICI F DIVI NER 

VAE HADRIANYS AVG PONTIF , 

MAXIM TRIBYNTS Vin COS IH PRO OOS 



2Ö0 )MmS0 TO XETTER X. 
QVl TIBE O ..T VERINALl «VI «T'' • 

I HEspA tt.vREinr^t )^t; 

R ..ET PETRiAÜ^ 

..,. HISP ET IFRiSIA VETI 

: Jif SiAUN ET I SVNVC ET I TANG« IßT f*BklS I AlälOft: 
^T I DELM ET I AQVIT ET I AIENAR ET I vkip tiÜ^ÜX 

TGCRETHIDANSÖRJ REltlSATQVETiTVW^ 
. GR ET n LING ET H AStVR ET UJOpitCiOKtt tf IH^T 
ET m BRAC ATGVSTANOR ET in IUE MET ¥1 Ni»lV 
QVAi: SVNT IN^tHTAN* t&Yn tlBtifpC0liXO' 1^^ 
ayW ET VICENTI VtaLBVS T RITIS ' DII£lS$lä • 
KOK MISSIONE QVOR NOMWi ^STBSCÄ^>TA SVN 

IPSIS LlBERIS POSTERIS Q tGiäf)A ÖlrhtATElIC 
DEDT ET CONVBIVM CVM VXORIBVS QVAS TVNG 
HABVISSENT CVM EST CIVITAS DATAVl SI 
aVt? EA RESSENT CVM EI3 QVA^S POgTEü^ DVXIS 
SENT DVMTAXAT SII^GVLI SiÄÖvi^ilife 

i € IVLIO GALLG C VALfiRIO SlEVERO 006 ' 

-5' ; — ■ -Ay-I-VirrFS •• - - CLAViOANVfilr.-: 

.-';!.'-•••'■■':■ ALBANI'- '• NV CO' • 

* '-' ' ■ J^^ RECO^NITVM'EXTABVLA * 

..-..-wf. . ;.'BA'ft7AE.wiA,^i!;''Ä"tJWÄB Öf'jMrtTHO PA •'"""" 
■". •^»'^"''TBMPLVMDIVI ■■<■* R& -Möll»''-^-^' -■ ■-■'*. 

ii ^S«veir*l •f'thMe tnanumisNOw^iMalM hü:«« been: ixnmA in «tiier 

'^^dlfi^af Btirofto^ biit theseamsappolMd hav« been tba^firatürMek 
pKM M ^ t^ <h6iiKBfchnfes finsiD beiMiftb the BntkK'soü^*^ S«i«rBi-'>lli« 
ictf(Mibfltt Df -nettfly ihe süme parport u« enj^nered^tir^iriiisety «iKt4iy 

' ft'ifc^MiipäH^ti wtth these dorne oftk« laetiaae in the Hallnmsimie'picte 
nhiyt^sttppUed. There ^as eVidditlir a tedmieal form obsemd. 

- ftm- Apt>ear the fetnperor's Utleii« tiifea the Banies of the' ^oldfi^rs 
afid then^ cdramariders/ with the servtces tbey had perfonned ; < t||ie 
iniviteges granted to tbem; the date of the day, montb, and oonBal- 
thWf ^tH^ üärae öf thc^non «oUeiting thefivoürf and; tbeaathto- 

'«ldlti«tf bf lAie copy. The reader inay find an elaboraCe dissertatioii 
^^n th^e§e f>lates', principally collected from the Marqui» Mai^'s 
omervations in bis * Gamm Aidiq^itidaXn »electte,* in Gough'ti editton 
6f .the Biitannia. After the misuccessful attempts of äöbm of our 

'< t»m^antite|ttarie9 to cleariip aH l^e difficotties of this inscription, I 
jam iiot'ashamed of publishim:, not a Version, but an abstract of what 
anomf t^-fier (tsipiitrsf rt>;^Tlle JSn)p«r«r HadH^n'tti the-coo^yiship 
m C, Joitcis Gallus änd C. Valerios Severns, (ttro consuls, it has boen 
«^bs^rVM^ 'dnkiidwn to^thie 'F^ti MbsuUre«,) ifraiftis toreitiiu 
ftfiMh^M a^^Had'B^rv^ia fili^RomaD aräA«^''AiiHI»eii'bdabttra* 



■o 



'-1( 



liljF'f^inldMfeclitlpyeKfVr^aeyttbe privileges of Bpnmi>,qttize|»bip; 
ttW^ he .exUÜMjLaüp tq.t^c vives ofthose already married, aiTd to 
the'^nrsiVme wtro mijbt b^'l^en by the unmarried, to their ofaildren 
wäiäJpÜlltktitfji/iiii all the b^neiits of the jus connubium." 

^''Whai a^Mk ii<*7 id^tlcKinii: is not a point of small conse- 

ma inav thifill yourself, w^ien X have told you 



ithe p&^e^?^W^in{oA ft is the fiio^t remitin c^ ünglish 



iki^ht^aoaitf sinceiiib lordslfl^ be- 

^waf.made for tbe.soldiersf wives in^Bntai^ by the imperuu rescnpts, 
* dba*^l% Is^aS^^^flU ^i%i- tlhit Veit potpose, antt itli^ifirst 
4Jiäi t^T^t^wA^A^odT; Itti^rtiomrlUiblQ tba^ Qtie ef the^tetfenp» on 

Tne ivOiaans. l caniiot at presetit sena yoit a nNiafiig oi 
tation upon it, wh«n bis manner of reading it will appftjf t.' "i— Zitter 
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** The tradition of the neighboarhood professes to^a<ieotint for 
th^e^sapp^afqiqfi». l$.\ ^Os fjß ^hat pis thei neni^tane^ of v^e j^eople 
^f Hallam ^o the jNorman CÖnqueror was piost pertinaciqus^ so hif 
veni^iice wai 'n^fost i^gnal.' Bat sapposii^ ihat thie'ptae« «iras only 
partM]l3rdtf9ltn#^t,un one of bis vengeful expcditiofif ^gainst tbe 
QDsabdued spints of the people u^rth of l^rent; since Sheffield be- 
same immeoiately after the Goirab^st ihte^' seat of the Norman lord 
of this diitrict, tb,ere waslittle tempCatiön to rebuildits broken walls« 
and Seren c^pl^r^aiof/t^qpfymf^bfive ooipp^eted tbe .obliteratioa 
which the incensed youqn^ror iiaa begun. :" 

*'Lc)tokl ti^dttiobs mostklwa^'b^ teoMved wkh "gHeat caution 
when they remeve !si/diffieuliy.i &ut the traditioin that- the vill of 
Uallam was destroyed in an act of furyin the incensed Conqueror ig 
not bjT aay. tneana aestitute 0t tb« aupport of written evideoee. The 
jhtbttomns of ttiereigiiiof WilUam.baveia.few iiwtaAces d^foeoded to 
:4h6 notiee of partiothuifetcUiofiatrooiouft abuse of yiower of.whicb he 
vn»js^ia^^y hiutJbfaTe wnpped iip bis conduct dujrivg Mt n(>rM}ieir|i ex- 
p6dMMito»>iit;gbtieml expnesHiDiia, «hile. they seem to.bftTQ^<im9%ßd 
yerds .totCDqirtgs » d oq wately »he desolation aod misciry beoMOO^IMP-' 
^Aa. limt woiildrascejrtaio the imsory be brought uboo t^esoäiir^ 
pactii of «ttr btand a iittle mofein detaUy we nmst; lot^k iiiilie pfME^s 
'oltpomegdayt-^wß'Oiay theretrack the destroyer in bis pvojanns« 
Ibtotbis ^uticolavnei^bQUrbopd, be seems to bave enler^.-uie 
«oonty of Tork at WaleiSt.aiid ht laid.that litUe.obscurQ mAiMMTifi^- 
tSirely waabe.'!/AdTaiiein^ north ward) the line o^f bis marchseeaM^^to 
fcatio been.thvough Uil^ BrampUuir Wlekersley, Brinsford^^fin- 
ton, and Wentworfch » - : AU > the neigbbon ri qg rwinora sbow. in. ihe t4^ 
preciation of their valu& that.tbey, suffered more or lessw .j^t pn 
theso places the weii^bt of Uie storm seems to have resteds/Jor 
tfaough rieh and aouridtiiag i^.ihp da^s of the Confes^or^ tb^y,w#re 
retaroed by tbe Domesday/survetyoc^ Hs being iitterly vai^iea^ lind 
Jtherefore of no annual .v^/uc., ..lt«was. biit tbe skirts, of ; thq ßtfiim 
. whioh.Bt tbis tirae^. e(even;ycmTfj.bel9r#;tti«. oompositionk ^JJK^^oes- 
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day-book, rested upon Hallam ; but that manor, wbich m tbe tiihe 
of tbe Confessor bad beea valued at eight marks of sflver, was tben 
worth only forty Shillings. 

** The extent of the wanton ravages committed by tbe North-tnan- 
in tbe neigbbourbood of Hallam roay be fiirther coUected ürom an 
expreasion in a charter of the yearll61. This charter defines the 
rights of the lords of Sheffield and the monks of Saint Wandrille in 
the manor of Ecclesfield ; and reference is made in it to the State of 
the hedges as they were aaciently before they were burnt,* * tiaU 
Mtpe$ antiquUui ante combxutionemßiertml." 

^ '< On the whole, then, it may appear, from the scanty evidence 
vhich time has preserved for us relating to the period before the 
arrival in England of tbf )forfj^jn|, |f i|iQ|tf^ Aoint of historic certain- 
ty, yet one of historic probabmty/thät eäriy in the secood Century 
OT the Christian sera, a few discharged Roman legionaries, part of the 
anny of Hadrian, settled themselves a smali Community on the 
banks of the Riveling : that wbat was originally only a few cottages 
became at length a place of no.iojtiQiLsiderable extent, and the litt) e 
metropolis of a very spacious manor: that, population continuing to 
increase.some of the inbabitants removed themselves to a small dis- 
tance, Clearing other portions of the soil, and laying the foundation 
ofthose uumerous villages which the Dömesday survey recognises in 
the manor of Hallam ^ i^a^n Ij^erMDiesaSMCon chieftain establish- 
cd bis aula near to theilH'-^f Hifltaid^ alll tlmt they both feil toge- 
ther under the veugeance of the Norman conqueror: that Sheffield 
vas originally one of the berewitte of the manorof Hallam : butthat 
before thiM^9oqaest it liad obtaiii«ki|a ^free ;Qf tin4ep!|afi>90ce, had 
a different proprietor, and was the little capital of a very smali ma- 
nor to whivh-it jga^e name. Andit vi|l ^ft^rwards appear XhfA Hal- 
lam neter reco^ered from the'biow'strü'dk'byibe'CoÜqa^dr; but 
that, wben the nei<^hbouFbood became new modelled under its Nor- 
man pii)|fri«tors, Sheffield i^v^naiü^tO'äii'extensflMa'^iansh^ and a 
still more extensive manor : there was tbe Castle of its lord, and 
ihere the«eaire<«f|»opiilajtioo.'?; >' - .vt;, i\i ^-u >| ,.i , 



*nstPtid P. 196. ^ 



Aftd where 'mid BradßeUPa re^ions ivild, P. 196. 

Tbe large artißcial mounds of earth tbfown up near Bmdfield» 
about seven miiea from SheMdd, calledCa&tie-liih', an<i äliiey-hill, 
have been before alioded to in Nop^ 1. ti(>..hi^Ußf,^. .They ^re sup- 
posed to have been of druidical origin. Wha? foundation there may 
h«ve beenTorj^hfrtmdttioii^'of thfiir häVini^isi^ed fo»>^a^ Y^tÜreat of 
Earl Waltbeof^ and bis few surviving followers after the defeat of the 
meu of Hallamshire, and the destruction of Hallam by the Nonna» 
Conqueror, 1 am not aware. ;. . 
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^^ ''""'''•'■■ • ■ 

The Roman eagle's wings were-spread^**« 

Were spread to guard that awfiil nest, 

Their place of refuge^ safety, rest ; 

From whence, with renovated powers, 

1i^^y,.seiz^.the.foe'8 ungii^rded liipurs,^ \ 

And,* rushih^ wMi testijstless forc^ 
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Thence passing on the fertüe val^ * 

Where down the.Don thelight skifis sailf. 
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'Midst wood-dad hüls and verdaut jilains, ' 

The wild boar's baunts, the flöck^s domiBiti%'' 

Wfaere now the silent dead repose^ 

High Conisbrough's regal city rose; ' 

There still the tower of Hengist rears 

Its waUs of strengt!], imcihool: by yiears. 

Of kte my curious steps had trode, '^* 

A Wanderer o'er the printless sod ; 

My eyes had mark'd that lordly tower, 

Thal seem'd to stand in pristine pioWer ; 

I gazed, and clear in fiuicy's eye 

Beheid the cletid» of tkne röU by, 

Within äie donjon daxk and de^p, 

I isyf the fettend cäptive Weep ; 

In the high hall, abov^ fiis head, 

I heard the sound öf laiighter sprlsad; 

I heard the gay and i^ätive (&rong 

With Inte and harp the joy ptoloog. 

The scene was ehanged !— The clartc^'s sw^ 

On fancy's ear astouliding^ll,' 

I saw the plumag^ofthö brave 

High p'er those mighty turrets wave ; 

I saw a gory torr^Bt Ibw 

Adowa the löWly Täte bdtoi^ ; ' 
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I saw the v«ia^{)cpDons %9 , : . 

I heard tlieVu^^ifulg bAtd^ 

I saw tbe;kuig'itt)^fH$KGiST's fijrm 

The foeineQ'j|,|pi^/v^e slretdi'd aroiiqd 
{ heardll^ dipdcn» , and euch n sc»et 
Aroim4 jtD^se J?5?l|^ ??H^^rf h»9 beea i , j 

The Vision fle[) ^-*J s^tood aloni^ , 

The captives»^ waf fion^ ro^tnela g9iie ; j / 
The donjon air,ßi|^li^ np bre^thj : 

The hall itse^^^rc^ hi|i^^.itö deathf , ,- .] 

Mygeij^^|,^l^tgp'8,8ofte8t ; ^ 

Along the ecbpi^ wrf|^^w^e ßjprea^; r .,: | 

The chill^c^^j^^ my frame^ 7^^ 

The cawing dawj uid^ce^ n ^-*?^ ;^ « ) 

And drove the 1^1^id|)^ the heart* 



Without the massive waU^if I stept» 
The air of eve arpimd tbem dept; 
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SOS 7KB BSCURSttKÜT« 

The ploughman whii^ded on km tm^ii 
The shepherd tnll'd bis rustic lay» 
And, bending Q'er her fiUing paiU 
The milk-maid oaroll'd ia tha dale : 
Beneath the sod by irustip^ presA^d, 
The migfaty warriors' ashes rest. 
And o'er the mound where Hengist lay^ 
As gaily did the sun-beams play, 
As where the Don's smoodl waters glide» 
Or where the wild flowers bloom beside. 

How transient seems, my friend, the houc 
Of earthly pompi and, wealthi and power l 
We toil, we strut^ we boast our day^ 
We fade^ and with our worki; decay; 
The warrior,.as the peasant, dies, 
The pala^e with the cottiige lies ; 
Around me now, unmark'd, are spread, 
The niins of the mighty dead ; 
The place, the names, the works unknown 
Ofmen, who.once like.meteors idione; 
To what the once great dead are now, 
Must soon the mlghti^t living bow ; 
The su£ferer find.as sweet a rest 
As4ie by whom he was opprest ;— 



The motaroie^ sieep as calmlj hei^, 
As he who ^ed no soirrowii^ t»r ;*— 
And I as easy rest my head. 

In some mii plaee unkhxywn, 
As had a naiiön monm'd ine dead 

Around my vacant tÜrone« ' ^ 

' ■■ ' ■ .■• ■ ,• » 

On eastem hin, &om ^ence tue hgot 
Of mom is äiot m splehdont bright, 
The slender spire of Laugbton high 
Witb grace peetdiar meets the sky 5 
The massive towers tbat near it stand, 
A contrast strong, on either hand — 
No work of these degenerate dajrs— 
Did Edwin, Earl of Mercia, raise. 

Beyond, in deep embowering wood, 
Roche Abbey's sacred white walls stood,-«« 
Those walls, whose hallow'd aisles along 
Has floated oft the choral song ; 
Beneath whose roof, in prayer and praise^ 
The holy brethren spent their days ; 
Those walls in desolation lie ; 
Unscared the red deer browses nigbf 
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The swallow skims the silent aislf^ 
Tlie wfld goat dimbs the roin'd pile. 






Thus hasteth all thiogs tx> decay^ 

Bat swiftest passeth Itfe away ; 

The howling stonnt of ages past 

Qa &sH fii^< td^rs Üx&H t-^^hltve cast ; 

Bat that which scarcely moves the spray, 

Vfyi iBerve to sweep my pride away; 

Aii4 ^y Py ?f9l?»i|ffl f#rth> dar|c,bed, 
One with the dost on whioh we treadr« "\ . ' 
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NOTES To LBTTER 



Ü- 



Wherkm^ett the Don the Rather aU^ 'P.205. 



The Römiui stdtioi^ hdtjB^aUUflled to, is near a ford actoss th« river 

DoD^ about two miles from Rotherham, and foar from Sheföeld. The 

works are still to be distinctly traced, though the ground has beea 

long cultivated. This appears to be the exact site (now almoat 

classic ground) o£ Rotherwood, in which is placed the opening scene 

in Ivanhoe. It is so descriptive both of the country and the times, 

that I cannot resist the temptation of here recommending it to the 

perusal or re-perusal of the reader. The commencement is as ioU 

lows : — 

" In that pleasant district of merry England which is wateredb/ 
the iiTer Don, there eictended in ancient times a large forest, cover- 
ing tiie greater part of the beautifiil hills and vallies which lie be- 
tween Sheffield and the pleasant town of Doncaater. The remains 
of this extensive wood are still to be seen at the noble seats of Went« 
worth, of Whamcliffe Park, and around Rotherham« Here haunted 
of yore the fsibulous Dragon of Wantley ; here were fought many of 
the most desperate battles duriog the civil wars of the Roses ; and 
here also flouiished in ancient times those bands of gallant outlaws, 
whose deeds have been rendered so populär in English song." 



High ConubromgVi regal cüjf rose. V.TOi. 

Conisbrough Castle occupies the northem point of a considerabl« 
eminence projecting into that beautiful and fertile vale of Mexbroug^, 
down which the Don flows from Sheffield to Doncaster, and was th« 
«ula of which the valiaat Harold was depiived by the*Nonnan Con- 
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queror, and in whicb the Saxon Chief Hengist is said to have falkn 
and to bare been interred. It is, I believe, the most perfect and in- 
teresting remains of Saxon architecture in tbe kingdom. The situ- 
atioii is singolarly beautifiil. The great tower (Mr keep is in fine pre- 
leiration. Tbe stone of whicb it is built is of so durable a nature, 
that the angles (many of which are acute) are as sharp and perfect 
as they were nearly a thousand years ago. 

Few persons, one would imagine, could view this massive, frown- 
ing min, witboutfeeling sensations of gratitude that he oan nowsleep 
in peace without being inclosed in guarded walls five yards thick, 
and withont a dangeoa b^neath him in which bis foes 4ie dead or 
djring. Those who have read Ivanhoe will not soon forget Ck>nis« 
brbngh. 



Tke sUnder tpire of Laughion high, P. 207. 

Laugfaton, or Laughtoa«<«Q|tl^^osÜ|ei|i or among the I»wer 
dasses in the neighbourhood of Sheffield, yery appropriately, 
^ Lighien t* iV Momingf'* is about twelve miles east of Sheffields 
On a commanding elevation thire, now called Castle-hlll, stobd th6 
Aula of Edwin, Earl of Mercia, of which he was dispossessed by the 
conqnering Nbnhan, and it was by him conferred on bis foUower, ]>& 
Bosll. The foundations are still visible, but no remains of the 
bnOding. It most have formed one of the finest land-marks in the 
kingdom. The beautifid spire of Langhton Church, which now 
ttands near the site of the Castle, being visible in all dlrections to % 
fieat distance« 



Roe1uAhhe^$iaer9dwhÜ0waUi9ieed. T.Vft, 

Roche Abbey is situated at tbe confluenoe of three Valleys, into 
whicb the Castle of Langhton looked down. The ruins and tbe 
grounds are highly interesting, — ^the late Earl of Scarborough, to 
whom they belonged, having rendered it one of the sweetest retreats 
In the kingdom. 



LETTER XI 



The m<»nents öf the tedious night 
Qn wearied wings had sped their flight; 
A mother'« cares, an exile's woes» 
Had kept my eyelids from repose; 
When, with the mom's reviving ray, 
I rose along the park to stray. 
An outward soiace to my mind, 
Where all was dark within, t» find ; 
And» guarded by a watchful guide^ 
I soug^t the weston portal wide. 

Already, bright to memory's view» 
Spread the wide heiMlis of purple faue; 



Sit THE BEMTUS. 

The woodi in varied robe were p^; 
« I1ie utreamii meander'd on tfarir w^; 
llie vnloi in tilent beauty slept, 
The hawiliorns tmiledi the wülows wqpl ; 
* High towor'd eacb castellated seaty 
The cot» hy lowly at their feet: 
We pawi^di—- and all that met my rigfat 
Wa« one vafit flood of pcariy white; 
Save where the purplo hüls, around, 
Arone» that »ilvery »heet to bound; 
8avt) whore ÜU Peter's glitterixig fane 
Hone like a Hght^houte from the main ; 
AuU Shai*row«Head> (its leafy grot» 
lu (mling whitc^ its ihepherd's cot» 
Dlnplajr^d to view,) an ialet green, 
Alone on ooeaa*t bed was seen ; 
It wa« the »Uver miat of dawn» 
ü'er all the wide*»pread landscape djrawD. 

Higti«raiied above the deqi profound» 
Alot^ the ridgemy way I wound ; 
When from the dqpths heneath my qres» 
1 «aw an antler^d forehead rise^ 
And, like a new^created thinj^ 
Above the impwvious vapour sfsiDg ^ 
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)£mergiiig. front the parting flood^* 

The stag majestic towering stood ; r ^ < 

Wbile kindred formsy of meoner gimcei 

» * 
Behindsueceeded in hifl place $ . 

At length, disjday'd uppn the pläin^ • - \l^ 

The monarch stöod, with all hia itaiQ i 

Surprized he g^zed ;---^ pitySi^ lOQJk 

It seem'd as if of me hf took ; 

*< Yes, noble brUte, that glancerwa» «eil 1*^ 

Stnüghtifrom my Ups 8pbntai«»8>ftU ; 

** In freedom thou. canst bound »(lOiig ; > 

Thy dappled race around. thee thrcng ; » • 

A duteous train thy Bul^ects £|>read^ . - \ ^ 

To guardand graöe thy honont'd head;/ ^ 

While I ^*' Upon.the breeze» barne^ >.*• 

That moment swell'd the huntsiman's horn^ 

And thie glad stag-honnd's de(qp-4kmed crjf. 

Didto the welcome Uast rq>l]^ : . i \ 

The antler'd leader» with his train^ 

Alarm'di survey'd the upland {dlabi; 

With headB amd ears erect^ thqr gaaed^. ' 

Till once again the yell was raised; - 

Then swift, at signal give% the deei^ 

In long successum pass'd me near»^-«* 
TOL. u. 2 s 



Their mooardk noUy clofed therear; ■■■•\ 
Far firom.dM' mamoA oa Whidi i stQO^ 
Thejr ent^d Biriejf^holiy WoocU 
<« And thus,'? I ened^ M impartiak &tc» 
Has wo«i oa eoKh Am^ tvf ty tttfte ; 
They feel dieiD kast^ wk> leaifti i^epte^; 
/ murnnir} whfle content is tbine.'* 

r 

Tfa^ nommg utin's »e^fd^dclitli^ 
Now cauglil tbe Mfooifrl)attled height» 
And gailj did the bird» of spring 
Thdr Mibtn «f dioral welcome sing; 

I pass'd to wliefre an agid thom 
PerltaMd the breeäpes dT tha mcm» 
As witk it» fragranl blossicMns "vdnta^ 

II shone in daaizüng besnt j iMight : 
A seiity wlik^ niiklie band? had nata^ 
Around its dk}p-s^ä»'d trank wta Ilod'; 
The spreodhillg bo<%lf8 thät Mooitfd itröiiii« 
Were tfMn^ii by art fo svn^ the gröatid r 
Hif ^4Xfma ^ it» ttöf i» h^misf frec^ ' 
And AttocH^^Ttefd Ae^* n^iif^ tK^ tirMf 
'Tis Said fluM froift Üli^tftrdi^ ieai^ 



TKS BIESCUE. 91$. 

Far o'er the deqp^^mbpweriiig wood^ 
The matchless shaft pf Robm Hood : 
Here, |dll the d9clc froi^ Tau^ot^^ haUs t 
Recall'd foe tö my pprisoo^waU^ 
I musing 8»t«^«iid slqydy then 
Retraced my devjbus stisps ageia* 

y 

The sun had rassed the vapour brigh^ 
Thoug^ stUl the hillfi were hid fram sig^ t 
The scenc^ unveQing) caiigh^ tl^e eye^ 
Below tibe etheioal dtap^ry; 
Again the vall^Si wiA their strisams, 
Shoqe briUiant in the morning beams ; ^ 
Their inead# apd groves» of early gpeen^ ' 
Their #ock^ aod herds pnce more were S0&a, : 
The mis^ Teil ^tfceiDded stiUj^ 
Till riäng wood^ wd. rodk» and päl , . v^ 
Refv^eäl'd fipf)ear^ct;'-*-at length^^tay i 
Itfledbefore liu3Bi<^?imngi^;. ^ ^ .. ..f 
And distaot l^e^ts» pf dudqy blni^ 
Were feea ito bgui^d ^ s^lßndid newj - 

My hcpi^ W^ natij|i;e's gl^di^^ 
No longer feit i4q^re^Mioii sad ; . 

Unwontied pfyute r^ip^Tny ^^fipßf 
Till| from a neighbouring eoppice^ came 



ItO THX RESCVE« 

Deep bdUewings o'er my Matded eai^ 

A» fixun soine savage raging near ; 

I tarned ; a&dt issued from th^ wood» ' 

The inUk«-white biton fiNaning stood. 

Vnid at the climes from which he came^ 

Fierce at the suns of tropio flame^— 

Long in a neighbouring fiurm confiped,* 

He now my stepa pursued behiad : 

Swiftt swift I fledi — fear wing'd my oourse, — 

Yal marer came that beUowing hoarse ; ' 

Approaching now I heard his tread ;— 

Loiid» loud I shridc'd»— I tum'd my head, 

And cloae bdidd the savage fleet ; 

His murderotts homs w^re at my feet ; 

Quick beat my heart^-^my sight grew dim— 

Wild tremor s^aed each fidling limb; 

Yet ere I Müf at foU career 

A hüntMiiana mük ext^ded qpeart 

On sorrel ohargar moonfted h](^ 

i^ppear^dt melhoue^l» in air to lly .- 

Slow as die pamftü deadi-qpdl brake^ 

I seem*d firom dreandasa sieep to wake; 

I naasd my eyc^ and aais before^ 

A UmtUMi staed lie iliECtidi'd in goie; 



THXrilESCUE. i}7 

Panting and tmthed in crimson tide^ 

The djdng bisott groan'd beside; 

Above my form, in faopdess striE^ ■'■' ^ 

Fled from bis cheek the tide of life, 

His anguish'd glance on mine impress'i^'^' 

Around bim bdund tbe hunterV vest, 

Tbrough wbicb the oozing life-blood sprung^ 

Tbe manly finrm of Norfolk bting. 

Tbe neighbonring ruistics, gather'd near, 

Now raised, and bore me on a bier; 

Wbile NoRBOLK, on tbe steed they led 

Remounted, rode beside my bed. 

My honour'd keeper, and bis dame^ 

To meet us at the portal came,-— 

In noble Talbot^s lordly eye 

The tear of artless sympathy ; 

3ut, ah! metbought, bad I been slain, 

Had my-cold form thoi lifeless lahi, 

Gored by the bison's savage might» 

His lady fierce had blest the sight : 

They teil, that, in life's early bour, 

Ere yet the world had gain'd its power, 

There livedr a youth, whose charm» oould move 

Her flinty heart to thoughts of love; 



fll6 THi; BISCUE. 

By him wm 8ent» across the main^ 
The noble beast by Norfolk dain ; 
And, oh! too plainly can I eee^ 
That deed hath fix'd her hate for me; 
How bappy if upon my head 
The vengeful storm alone be shed ! 

With joy I leam that slight u fonnd 
The noble Norfolk's dreaded wound ; 
The last and deepest may it be^ 
That he shall ever fieel for me I 






LETTER Xlll. 



. . 9^t emtmmtnt. 

Aus, too sure tke fSears that presset — 
The doulrts that wning my tortiired Inwast ! 
Not long» ere fitmi fais royal Dam^y 
A mandate to my kitepef came^ 
That prifiödy Norfolk never more 
Should cross the thresh<dd of his door. 
Was it» indeed, Ibe wind» the air» 
Which ddgn'd the babbling tale to bear? 
Or can a friend bis firiend betrajH- 
A Talbot stoop tö treachery ? 
Alas, alas» a litde space^ 
And I» too, kft ibat firandfol i^aoe. 



So much tbelatß slßxm Q'^rctu^ ü 

My too depress'd^ €3ifeebled>fi:^uae» ■, ,r 
My life^ bad well nigh .pass'd awayt ^. r 

Befi»re4heterror3 ofthat dfty^.. - ^ 

But when by tlme aof^ ^efil^ ifll^ leqgth» A 
T1)ierQ caiQ€ some jsfetw ipfi|turiu]:]|^ «£c^;iigth| i 
I thfin to Buxton's heaUqg tide l 

Was by the J@|4^ a^Q(mpi0¥e4)^ . ■ '.i 

There» in . Sir Edwar^ Yi^i^irov 's i)ame> , 
(A yoi^^Mul knigh^) a spmmons came^-^ : ^ 

ToaUofhighextractioas^nl^,:. 
Tp )>id to splendid to^riian^ptt;: 

The knight, for XiMy.M^JHMiu^'AclubnDlb 
Defied the .bplde^t.kpight ifi^mf^^ * > »^ 

The fairest of the fair was she, 
Resplead^Qtrouqdbi$;yQl^f)U.lMrö!r9. « 
Profuse his a^bil^. tre99€^ .flow ^^*\^ . > i 
Behind his pi<ercing,a3i«r^Q|i^ ,^\ \ , r , . / {■ 
Love, potent lov^ cootri^ed.tQ;^ . 
And lent a pcxprer.too stijpngtp &il^.,. > . ü ) 
Whene'er he tgld a tender .tale ;^ . / 
Ah, who that tale could e'er forget? . ^ 
Not ge«Ü$;JUdy 4it4»^^ ..^ 

* \ • .- -» ^ p 



THE tOURlTAKBNt/ $ßl 

Her üoble sires, of lineage high> 

Of purest Soxon ancestry, . 

Their stainless line could trace f&Tf 

Through heroes bold in chase and waf ; ' 

And, ere her honour'd &ther bled. 

He charged, that he, who Margaret led 

To Hymen's throne^ shonld bear a name 

Inscribed upon the roll of fame. 

Young Edward's name^ as yet, had ne'er 

Beeil ihus inscribed wiih swcnrd or spear;. ^ 

Hence had he calPd the toutney-fight, 

To combat foF his lady's right, 

With all whö ön their shields should dar« 

Änother lady's name to bear : 

If Edward won the laurel-crown. 

Fair Margaret then would be his own. ' 

The' important däy ärrived ät last I 
Escorted o'er the hills, I pass'd 
To where the barriers rose upon 
The listed field of Castleton. 
The piain of that fated ground 

No human art had plann'd^ 
And the walls that rose around 

Were the work of Natore's hand: 
TOL. II« S r 
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For the verdure of the grass-green sod 
Was the floor on which the warriors trod^ 
And the rocks and eternal mountains' height^ 
Sole barriers (^ that field of fight, 
Upon the right, aspiring high, 

Did steep Mam-Tor her crests disclose^*— 
In grand, unrivall'd majesty, 

The Mother of the Mountains rose ; 
She who with füll and liberal hand 

For ever scatters at her base^ 
Amid the hills that round her stände 

Materials of a future race. 
Where on the left the steeps appear'd» 

The castied palace*walls were piled ; 
He at whose word tfaose walls were rear'd, 

The Monarch of the Peak was styled ; 
Within that mountain's bowels deep, 

As teils tradition's wild report, 
The infernal monarch oft will keep 

The orgies of bis dreadful court. 
Between these lofty hills apart — 
Rüde nature's mimicry of art^— 
Half lost amid the misty sldes, 
The wild fantastic Winyards rise; 
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» 

Here» like a boron's fortresia spreadf 
The gray rocks lift their towery head ; 
There to the douds tbeir steeps retirei 
In distance seen like church-yard spire ; 
While yonder plainly may be traced 
The buttress'd wall wiih turfets graced. 

The mountain heights the misty veil 
Envelop'd in its curtain pale^ 
As if in brighter tints to shew 
The splendid scene descried below ; 
Along their sides the sun's gay light 

From the dai^zling ore reflected glanced; 
With gay commingling colours bright, 

In the mountain wind the streamers danced; 
And gayest of allj Kke a flowery bed, 
Along their base the crowd was spread; 
With continuous and inspiring soundj 
From every rock that beeded round, 
Did the music's martial notes rebound« 

Across the crowd-endrcled green» 
A band of armed warriors c^ead ;-— 

A gay and gallant train, X ween» 
By young Sir Edward proudly led; 
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To me he bow'd bis helmed head. 
He laid ihe cirdet at my feet ; 
Acrofis the listed mead he sped» 

And brought me to the honoar'd seat; 
There was I placed^ the crowd above, 
As Queen of Beauty and of Lore : 
Oh» if again his own may be^ 
The crown which then he gaye to me^ 
No halo rocmd his &vour^d head 
Could e'er a ray so glorious shed ; 
For it shall cast the light of love» 
His paih aroundy his head above: 
"üo regal crown were e'er a pri^e 
So precious in the wearer's eyes^; 
For it shall to the youth inpart 
An empire o'er his Mabgaket^s heart. 
Above the mountain'iEi faighest browy 

Ascended was the veil of mist, '• 
And the clear exm, with golden glow. 
And with unshadoVd q)lendoar now» 

Their loftiest summits kiss'd: 
Loud, loudv the mnsic swell'd aikr ; 

The eagle from his liest on high 
Soar^d upward tt.those notes of war. 

And wondering hover'd in the sky j 
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The wild colts, on the mountain's side^ 
With arcbing necks and fiowing maiiif 

Half pleased, half fearfid, gamlxdrd wid% 
Aa unsubdocd and gracefol train : 
At heightt, befere nnknown, 

Did the scared 6ock9 a refiige seek ; 

And from die summiCs of the peak» 
The Startled goats look'd down, 

The martial strains a moment paus^ 

The heralds loud proclaim'd the lawa^ 
Thst ruled the Tournament ; 

On steed wiüi richest trappmgs dight, 

Through the long bamers forth to fight^ 
His course £ir Edward bent : 

His bumish'd annottr^s qnivering gleam 

Glanced gaily in the aumiy beam; 

A snowy plume» in beanty qpread» 

Waved widely o?er bis helmed head; 

Engraved in eharacters of flame^ 

His shleld was gcaced with MARUABBt's name. 

The cry of <^ Lairgessy gallant nigfats,'^ 

« 

Re-echoed from the mountain heights, 
While feil to earth). of woith untold» 
The shower of silver and of gobL 
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Clear'd were the lists the gates beside,— 
The marsbals only now descried. 
To Margaret's face I raised my eye; 
The crimson blood, late mantling high^ 

Did at that hour depart ; 
Nor could it hide, the snowy vest, 
In which her slender form was dresfj^ 

The throbbings of her heart. 

Now loud the signal trumpet's sound 
Engaged the' expectant band around; 
And proudly at that trumpet's call 
Sped through the lists Sir Everard Haix: 
High mounted on a coal-black steed. 
He comes to seek for glory's meed; 
The name of Lady Caroline 
Doth on his shield emblazon'd shine ; 
The hope, the joy, the pride of all» 
He dwells within his father's hall : 
His bright locks round his lofty brow, 
Black as the raven's plumage, flow ; 
Abash'd must pallid guilt retire^ 
Before Sir Everard's glance of fire^ — 
The guileless sufferer nearer hie^ 
Lured by its rays of sympathy ; 
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But mind and form in vain combine 

To win the smiles of Caroline ; 

The man to suit her lofty mood 

Must be a man of war and blood; 

For her in many a &r-famed %ht» 

Has fought and won, her own trueknight; 

The Coming strife^ his final test, 

May win the maid he loves the best. 

I saw the youth, in valour's pride^ 

As o'er the &tefttl ground he hied; 

And as he paused in fall career. 

And dash'd aside the plumage light, 
Stretch'd to the view his glittering spear. 

And on Sir Edward's target bright 
Bestow'd the signal stroke, awhile 
The haughty lady deign'd a smile : 
Again he sought the barrier's bomid ; 

Still silence reign'd triumphant there, 
No motion stirr'd the crowd around, 

No sound disturb'd the tranquil air,— 
So silent is the woodbine bower. 
So motionless the moonlight hour: 
But see the internal conflict speak 
In yon high maiden's pallid cheek ; 
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In each expectant warrior's eye. 

Behold impatient agony ; 

Nor henceforth ever dare to teil 

With outward, inward peace must dwell^ 

Hark to the onset's pealiog sound I 
Forth to the field the coursers bound» 

The hostile chiefe imite ; 
Loud echo, as the thunder's crash» 
Bright glimmer, as the lightning's flash, 

The weapons of each knight. 
Hangs there not &te upon ihia fight?-«-« 

In Lady Margaret's eye^ . 

In her fair cheek of palest white, 

Behold her agony : 

» 
Loud echo round the rocky walls, 

« 'Tis past, 'tis past I Sir Everard fallsw'* 

How, when she saw bis- power dedine» 

How look'd the lofty Caroline ?->- 

Deep colour flush'd her mantling cheek, 

More proudly arch'd her dark eye-brow ; 
Her eyes did other objects seek. 

And high she rear'd her neck of snow. 
I mark'd the lady where she säte. 
And dropt a tear for Eyerard's fate. 
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Back to bis formcär Station whe^rd 
Sir Edward o'er the battle-field ; 
While loud «fid löHg'applauding criäs 
Upott äbe att^ient dr arise ; ^ 

While bold and high the clarion's swell 
In pealing stmtni; the triumph t^U, 
I cast mjr^qfta^ one moment yet 
Upon the gentle Margaret^ 
And I cottM s6e her ilark eye's light 
With joj^s cl^r' kQitre glittering bright r ' 

And on h^petinive cbeek * 
I mark'd tl^0 glciwii»f wiM deligh^ 

In vivid cokHitd'br^. ' 

Two heroes more in trai^s-array^ 

(Sons of the EariiiF'I>ER»rtbej, ' 

TwiÄ buds of häpttfl ween,) 
'oungy andent, feailess^ öf the fray, 
Within-the^Usts were aeen; ' "^ ' ' 

Their phiiiie% thenr ehields, their asnaa, theinubey 
Shone bri^btlf in the solar flame; 
White as the snove untouch'd by earth^ 
Their «teeda^ läe them, of kindx^ birthi 
The names that on thdr. targets shin^ 
Are RosAHBL aad-EioiELiHE. ... 
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Warm spirits ! yet a moment stay, 
Ere rushing to the desperate fray : 

Think of your moth^r's prayer ; 
Think how your father's warlike breast, 
Where aU a warrior^s feelings rest, 

Your dire defeüt would bear ; 
Think of your spotless ancestry, 
Ere yet your fate ye dare to try, 

Where Everard*s skill was vain. 
Forth to the lists I see him fly, 

Young Bertram scours the piain ; 
Souls of their fathers, from the cloud, 

Bending this hour above the throng, 
Oh, since, like your's, his soul is proud, 

Like your's, his arm be strong ! 
Ah, like a flower by rüde winds bow^d, 

The warrior sinks along ! 
While high his powers in vengeance nse, 
Like him to fight young Wilfred hies, 
AoA Bow, like kirn, he prostrate lies. 

Could not Öieir mother's prayer 
WithKoid them from tiie field of ^triie?— 

Cknld not their fether's ceasdess rare^ 
His sQfvlL with b^erghty 'vakmr rife, 

Teach them to ^Kmquer there? 
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Could not their fathers' ghosts inspire 
Their spirits with resistles^re ?— 
Ah, no; as well your prayers may bind 
The fury of the raging wind, 

As souls like Wilfred's tarne: 
Their father's lessons here were vain, 
For had he sought that fatal piain, 

His fate had been the same ; 
And not a man of all their race, ' 

But had to Vernon yielded place. 
Alas for £rn£> where, side by side, 
Like mountain roes they wont to glide; 
Where, to the lyre's loud notes, afer 
They loved to raise the train of war; 
Or in their sire's approving sight, 
Together join in mimic fight ; — 
Alas for Erne, where ne'er again 
Those twin-born youths shall wake the Bt|ram ; 
No longer o'er the hüls around, 
Fleet as the mountain roebucks, boond; 
Nor ever with the warrior's art 
Rejoice their waiiike fether's hearti«--« 
Their fire of youth extinguish'd here^ 
Who shall firom th^n withhold the tcwr?'— 
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There sprang no tear^ with pearly die' 
To dim the ligtil of Margaret's eye ; 
She saw not where the warriors lay, 
Exhausted by the AeäpefAie fray ; ■■'■ 
She thought not of the tarnisK'd fame^' ' 
The faded light of Dkrby'ä name'^ ^ ^ 
She thought but of her prospect bri^hr^, - 
She only saw her conquetiog knight;- 

Loud» yet more loud, the shoüts iresound : 
The eagle o' er Ihe moimtainf s head^ 

That long irresolutely round ' 

Had sail'd on wmgs ofits^read^; : ' 

Now, like an arrow in its ^flijo^fat, ^ 

Darfed aloft beyond öfir'dight; '' 

Again the i^gind hläsi ib^wüünd; ' 
And onward o'er die bättle-gi^dänct, 
Unwearied from the aifdenf fray, */ 
Again Sir Edward takes hiäway: 
Lives there the chiefthat tlow shdil date 
Confiront that migh^ cballenger ?— ^ 
Yes ; from the banriers to the view 
Game stowly otk ä stutdiy knigfat ; 
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High pranced.his fiteed of chesnut hue, 

And graceful wared his pf ume of white ; 
Bright sbone the armour that he wore; 
In gold upQn (his shidd he bore 
The Qjteen qf En^ndyr^Bwful sight ! 
Dazzling the circle with its light . 
That stalwart form, that bearing high, 
That guise of proud resplendency, 
That awful air of majesty, 
X«^t it not needfiil to proclaim 
The warlike Talboi^s dreadful name. 
Gently he touch'd Sir Ejdi^ard's shield. 
And back'd his charger .a'er the field : 
Loudly the sigaal trumpets sound ; 
Wide wave the kerchiefs all around ; 
Hush'd is each breath to wait the fight 
Of England's prider^^of England'» might ; 
Each eye deep fix'd4apon the sight; 

And Margaret's .cheek grows pale; 
For soon the Opponent chiefs unite 

Within the circling rail. 
Frove thou thy might, brave warrior now, 

Such ueed.had warrior ne'er before;- 
£re yet his shield received the blpw. 

Down to the groundiiis lance he bore: 
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He vaulted from bis saddle bow ; 

He knelt upon the verdant floor ; 
And graceful own'd the conquering claim^ 
To yield him at bis Sovereign's name. 
Wbile wide and far, aud loud and long, 
Enraptured sbout tbe applauding thr(»ig$ 
'Twas nobly done, young knight — 'twas well — 
Tbat act tby gallantry shall teil ; 
'Twas well, young knigbt, and none shall dare 

To link with fear brave Veänon's name; 
For well tby deeds tbis day declare 

Tby title to unsullied ferne ; 
But ballst tbou join'd the dangerous fight^ 
I ween tbat of resistless migbt, 

Tby arm were fomid no more ; 
From such a cballenge never knight 

Retum'd unstain'd before; » 

Nor couldst tbou, mighty as thou art, 
With Talbot bear an equal part. 

Along tbe lists, to Vernon's side, 
Proudly the royal champion hied, 
Wbile in his name the heralds cried, 
And bade, whoe'er the strife would share, 
Should of the chiefs his choice declare. 
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But who that ere on earth was seen, 
Would brave the ctiampiori of his queen ; — 
What name, to eärth's remoteet end, 
Shall with Euäa's name contend ? 
What man so weary of bis life, 
As dare tbis peerless knigbt to strife, 

« 

Wbo in tbe bloody Border war 
Has spread bis fame and deeds so far, 
Tbat still tbe rustic cottage-dame 
Can busb ber cbild with Talbot's name ? 
I bear, I bear tbe n(!>tes of figbt 
Again announce an entering kiiight; 
And, mounted on a sorrel steed, 

Wböse wbite mane on the breezes spread ; 
Forward along tbe listed mead 

Thedaringwarriorsped: 
Beside tbat warrior's noble mien, 
Sir Edward's grace no more was seen ; 
Lost was great Talbot's bearing high» 
Before bis native majesty ; 
Of sable were tbe arms he wore; 
A snowy plume bis helmet. bore ; 
In silver, on a sable Held» 
<< My Sister'^ glilter'd <m bis sbield ; 
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I heard the herald^i voice pfodaim ' •' - 
^ A knight .whoee ydw wtüiholds bis näme ; 
But oh ! what mystery^'s deep dkgiücie *^ 
Could bUnd the keu ot Mart's ejres ! • " 
That mien august» that kiog-like'grace^ ' ^ 
In one alone had ever place; ! ■■ v ''*''* 
And ODealonetbe liste ofiaitiei ^ - '< ^' 
Would enter.in a Sist^'s.naine« ■ 
And daresttbou Verhon's arm def^? -* 
No, not to Vbrnon did beihie ; 
But up to Talbot's (cmtafot niight^ ^ '' 
(Almost untrue I deem'd iny.sigbt^y 
Impetuous o'er the battle-grouod n 
He rode, iand Struck a blow so dread ^ 
On TijLBOT's sfaield-!-**.that terror spread, < 

Wide as the echqing 80und# - 
Backward along tbe b^ttl^^plain 

His charger wJieel'd ; ^ 
'Twas but a moBoentj ere again 

He sought the fieid ; 
But oh! that moment was to me • 
An age of peerless agony«! . . 
The sun look'd down in splendour bright 
Upon their terrible arrayi 
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I marveU'd tbat tbe touce <tf ligki 

That hont profleeded an ita way. 
Impatient. for tbe Usted meadi 

Sits NoAFoi^K ön hk bsttleHstoed : 
Then, warrkir^ go I Ifprayear ean saye^ 

Sa£dtj shall yet de thine ; 
If the lore of the noble and the braTe» 

Undimm'd thy arm» abäll flhineb 
When j^hall the trumpet'e iBonnd complelct 

This scene oftocünbling and älanns? 
When shall tbe migbty wanriorsr meet ? 

<^ To >arni% Ho arma I'' 
Swift as the &koQ in hie flight^ ^ 

Darts tolitsifoe eaoh hostile kntgiit; - * * ^ 
Bright asilhe;li|^tniiig% wh^a they whee V ' 
A moxnent ffiee eack glittering steelt 
Fi*om earth ascending ta die.skie^ 
Around them-clouds cf dost msm^ 
And the loud öfauaging €xf theij^ war^ 
Re-echoes from the hilk a^ i 

A moment moi&-^ - • . 
And Talbot, fallen, in his prid^ 
His stately war-horse «tretcli^d- beridejr 
Lies bathed in göre I 
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Triumphant o'är his Mleii ü^ 
Behold the princely conqueror boff. 
And from ite lord's relaxing graip 
The ahield's enormous bulk unchnp ; ' -' 
Then at his apear*« extended length - 
High bore it with anweatied strength : 
The conqueror soiigbt my lofty seaV 
And hurl'd his trophy at my feet !»-«>• 
<< Be ever auch/' he cried^ << the &kd^ 
Which shall die wiles of fidtUess f riend^ 
Tjnrant or sycc^hant, altead Pi > > 
Back to his staüd^ by -Vebitok's side» 
With speed the mighly Tmrrior hied^ 
While slowly firom the fieldoi'gore ? - 
His 6quires the fallai TALSrarrbore; 
And now the tnunpets^ at their hoigfat^ * 
Proclaim the straoger victor^knight: 
(E'en at that hour, aUtde space 
I mark'd the wochwcmh Ma&gabet's ftc^ 

White as her vest of sikiw; 
And there were tboogfats of agony ^ : 
And bopele$B angiush in that eye» 

So bright ere now.) ; 
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Ere long, across the blood-stain^d w^, 

With BUHimfol bat un&ltering tread^ 
The conquering hero of the day. 

Before my throne Sir Ebwabd led ; < 
The warrior bow'd hi» belmed head; 
The st&Bp descent 1 quitted novr^ 

(As tauget thi^ mies;) to him I said,«^ i 
^< On whom do I the meed bestow ?'' 
^* My Sfater, oq a Bfoth^s^brow, 
Wbö bean^a bolidr lofljFe fi>r thee, 
Than other löVe coold ever bew^' 
^^ Beware^" I cried, wbile o'er my frame 
A throe (rfsecret horror came; > 

<< Beware^f^Tiraiüs, lest» heedlesa worn^ 
The crown ahoviU piove a crown of thorOf 
And teing to deoth^ disgrace^ aad woe^ 
A Brother and a Skter too." 
He raised the ^clel; froia hia head«—-* 
<< Lady^ vot- mine the lot»" be saidy 

<< An earthly diadem to bear ; 
But place jtoii.the ^ivarrioc^s brow, 
Whose migbtier deeds the daim aUoWf 

Who long may wear ; 
And long let smiling joy preside^ 
And peace and cbangeless love abide^ 
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In J^DiTABD and üa I^fABa^l^^^?.. f , : 

How swiftly did itß 8«djD«|3s%il( , .- ■...■;( 

How bjrightly ia gir ^Emwaw's is^p :'t 

Did rapture s^Q^ ! .^ .. ^ 
^ on bis head.I lai4rthe f^wnr 

His cheek a tear 4esp»Dd^r4owii{^rf : 

The joy, thß raptp« wus^jhisiowAf^ .r .-:* 

And, hark ! the ber«lds of tbe figbi^ 
Announce him as the yictor-knight 

Swiftly across tbe pircle iwfcf • n 

With joy's Ught step, ibß be99 pft9$'4» . . ' 

Togaia bis MiiBGAJu^'iS.seM;^.« < i 

Tliere bow'd his ]4iirftU'4 hi^ ^o/i f^ 

Thetrophy*t,Mriife?t; . | 

iVe Seen tb« |I^^|al:«;b. io bis pvi^ I 

Becdve die jKUPowii ofr^bi!» Wide $ .^^ 
I've Seen the eöttqooring'ljBhi^ftBiiK tfe^ 
Back firom Ihe jfteld l^eiitir^diWMil dMl ) ^^ 
Büt never crown behdd I bome 
So proudly as ihai crown was wom» 
Nor e'er in conqueror's glance could trace 
Such joy as flusk'd tfaat eonqueror^s &ce : 
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Fve Seen the lofty fair receive 

The homage thousands-throng'd to ^ve ; 

But never in her glance could spy 

The bliss that shone in Margaretes eye^ 

As that one warrior by her seat, 

In joy triumphant at her feet 

His gKttering trophy laid* 
Replacing on his head the crown« 
ßhe to his hand resign'd her own. 

And own'd the purchase paid« 

Loud from the hills the clamour rung ; 
To bis high steed the stranger sprangt 
And pass'd unknown the barriers wide^«-— 
Too well by Tal^ot^s glance descried ; 
Yet when we, with the closing day, 
To Chatsworth's high towers took oor way, 
In rage too deep ibr words to teil. 
He rode before me through the ddl ; 
Yet there his dreadfol wrath he shed» 
In fierce reproaches on my head. 
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NOTES To LETTER Xllt. 



TkeyioBuxtan'theali$tgtide, P.9904 

I'his was the first yisit that the royal Captive was allowed to make 
to Buxton. It appears that she was afterwards several times per- 
mitted to try the effect of its healing waters. Buxtoa is about twen- 
ty-four miles from Sheffield Manor,— the country the most dreary 
in England, and the roads in those days almost impassable. The 
jouraey, which must then be performed on horseback, was one of no 
slight danger and fatigue. On one of these (in 1580), she received a 
serious ii\jury from a fall. She was there again in ld89.^In a cavem 
near Buicton, called Poole's Hole, is a detached rock, known by the 
name of the Queen of Scots' Pillar ; tradition affirming, that when 
she once visited Buxton, she penetrated thus für into the cavem, and 
inscribed her name upon this rock. 



The listedfield of CattUton. P. 231. 

Castleton is situated at the commencement of one of the finest 
Valleys in Derbjrshire, down the lower part of which flows the river 
]>erwent. It was formerly a place of more considerable note than at 
present, having had a market and fair. The Situation is highly ro« 
mantic, being amongst some of the highest and most abrupt moun- 
tjuns in that county. 



Did iteep Mam- Tw her \ng\iU dUclo8§. P. 232. 

Mam-Tor is a yery high and- (towards the summit) almost per« 
pendicular mountain. It appears to be formed, on the side towmrdi 
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CastletODyOf very loosc strata, the particles of which are almost per- 
petaally slicUng down, and accumulating at the foot. The carrent 
belief in the neighbourhood is, that it is continually forming nevr 
mountainsi without ever beisg itself diminished in bulk. 



The caiiled palace tvaUt were ptled. P. 222. 

Peak Castle, which crowns the summit of the moudtam rising ta 
the left of the town, is a very antient structure. Thougfa, from its 
•itaation, strong, it never couldbaTe been very extensive. So remote 
was it from, and unconnected with, the seat of government, that iür 
owner had long the title, as well as the power, of " The King of the 
Peak." At the end of a tremendous cleft in the solid rock which 
forms thempuntain on which it Stands, is the noblest natural arch hi 
the kingdom, It constitutes the entrance to the most extensive and 
interesting cavem in this country, of subterraneous architecture. II 
is known by the name of Peak's Hole. The noises which are thero 
heard in stormy weather may have given rise to the report alladed 
to by Queen Mary. A number of poor people have now small hott 
within the cave, near the mouth. They are employed in spinning^ 
packthread, and attending on visitors. The arch, and the rock in 
which it is formed, are so much greater than any thing that the eye 
of a stran^er hath beeii accustom'd to see, that they cause the hnts 
and human beings to appear to him like the playthings of children^ 
and it requires some time to convince hun that they are reaily usf^ 
thing larger. 



T%e wäd/amiaitic Winyari» riM« P. 900. 

The lyinyards are a coUection of detached rocks, of the most 
varioQs and singular forms, some of them rising to a great height. 
The road from Castleton to Chapel-en-le-Frith ascends among them. 
After Coming over the westem bleak and harren moors, and winding 
down the Winyards into the Vale of Castleton, the first hurst ofthat 
beautifiil valley upon the fatigued sight, between the towering rOcks 
9P eitber hasd, is afftoAuhing andpleasingly strÜu^g. 
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Oh, when, Matilda, fehaQ my sorrows ehd ? 

.': . • - .'. . . .-, .1. V . , • •!•■.. ... . . ■ ^. 

Along.iny earthly path my gUince I. send» 

But all tl^e way the i^looiinjf vapoürs läpread. 

And nigbtly horrcnn» reign around my head« 

A ray I seek, to bid the darkness fade; 

No earthly light can pierce the' appalling shade« 

But see, resplendent, from a loftier sphere^ 

Spreads far aboTe the gloom surrounding here^ 

^ ra4i^nt H^ht of pure, of heävenly birth, 

Is glory dhining o'er the mists of earth : 

44]id, Jiark j a yoice, a welcome voice descendsyr- 

^''Hei'ei möumer, here^, Ay pain, thy sorrow endst' 
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As in the gloom of Chatsworth's spreading shade^ 

At eve my roving footsteps far bad stray'd, 

The threatening clouds in secret darkness spreact» 

The vivid lightning flash'd around my head; 

The thunder roll'd inoessantly on high» 

The rain pour'd down in torrents from the sky s 

A rocky cave I soüght-~-sole fefuge near; 

My treacherous guard, unguarded, left me there i 

Pretext he made conveyance to obtain, 

To bear me safely through the pelting rain: 

With palpitating heart alone I stood, 

And sawy disguised» approaching from the wood» 

Two human ^orms; they sougfat the cavern's shade, 

** Fair lady, fear not,*' entering in, they said; 

^^ Resist not, lady ; numbers are aromid ;'' 

And o^er my form a cloak they threw and bound ; 

With two led chargers now another came ; 

Behind him soon they placed my tr^nbling firame; 

The former, mounted, rode on either side^ 

As through the gloomy wobd with speed we hied; 

Long on the forest's devious paths we sped, 

The shades of night thick gattiering over head ;-w 

Beneath, unseen, was heard the torrent's sound« 

The roaring wind with frenzy raged around 



. The rain with more than wontecl fiiry beet. 
And stiream'd around the coursers' splashing &et ; - 
The lightning gleam'd with quicker, brigbter» flash« 
The thunder broke with nearer, louder^^ crash ; 
The forest boughs, in wild commotion all, 
Tom firom their parent trunl^s, around us fall ; 
The sylvan monarchs strainipg, groan^ng, meet^ 
And raise the earth itself beneatb our feet« 
'Twas darkness to be feit, whene'er the light 
Ceased, from the levin, to illume the night : 
Beside the raging «tream our pathway led ; 
Twice had we cross'd its rocky, rugg^ bedj^ 
Ere from the suDimit of a mountain's brow 
A fidnt light shot into the vale below ; 
A distant dock, from holy cfaurc^yard tower, 
Proclaim'd the ever awful midnigbt hour ; 
While from the castled height the solemn swelL 
(tfwatchman'svoicealoudproclaim'd, ^^JlPs ißelL*^ 

Mysterions silence still my guides attends ; 
** Be patient, lady ; you are with your fiiends,^ 
Was all they said ; methpught that in the blast 
The forma and slirieks of ghosts and spiri^ p^tf^'d) 
While dreary groans, with agonizing sighs, 
Appear*d from every spot aroimd to rise. 
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At length, bet weeti two rocks^ whose tbwermg^: bdight 
Was dimly seen, thotigh radiant fia^'d the ligbt; 
A ya^^ing cavern open'd in the cleft, 
Which gloom-involved the transient lightnmg left ; 
Scarce could the stanled cottrsers be Jmpeird, 
(The wind between the rocks to madness swell'd^) 
To enter there — so wiki, so horrid, seem'd 
The dreadfui place, alärm'd, the night^birds 

scream'd ! 
The wild wind roar'd and whistled in the cave, 
Loud rushing däsh'd the high and new swoln wave ; 
A flock of mountain goats, which there had ta'en 
A refuge from the rüde tempestuous rain, 
Startled, rush'd clftttering by us---all was dread ;' 
Les8 äwfiil were the Chambers oF the dead. 
A chilling horror crept o'er all my flrame ; 
Unwonted fears my failiiig streiigth o'ercam^ : 
Hlere, h^e, methot^ht, i& i^eaFd my earthly dooiB,, 
In this lone cave will stand my secret tomb ! — 
A moment mbre, my spirits seem'd to rise. 
And hope aüd strength retum'd^ as from the skies ; 
E^en here, I cri^ my Oiod id prei^ent here^ 
l will üot^c^uiilot &im, trhen He in n&ff \ 
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lÄnaotiiited, bow, I saw a distant door, 
A fflint ligbt gleaming o'er the slippery flöor; 
B«neath a low impending rock we bent, 
And slowly, Iight>direGted, stoopltig weHt: 
But sooB a deep, dark, awfui roUing tide-^ 
The lowering roof coneeal -d the färther sidfe-^^ 
Opposed our passage, tili a simple float 
To bear me o'er tbe dreafal gulf was brougblW 
Extended on the boards, in deepest gloom^ 
Uncertain where, I glided to my dodm. 
And soon was landed on a rugged shore ; 
A guide awaiting there, a torch-light bore. 
'Midst fällen rocks he led the fearful way; 
Fantastic Images those rocks display ; 
The rusfaing waters,^ struggling at öiir feet^ 
With tumults loud^ their inide opposers meiet. 
A barrier we approach'd, which seem*d to siay^ 
^* Here, bere) must en4 your subterranedus way.** 
We pass'd — there barst upon my ravish'd sight 
A scenä^ with mcH'e than carthly splendöttr brigbt. 
My guards were gone ; alone I stock] ;-^amazed) 
In mute astonisbnient entranced, I ga2ed 
On brigbt illusiye scenes; I fear'd to bteatbe,-«^ 
Wbate'er sippear'd above, afötmd^ beneath^ 
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A breath might cause to fade ; stupen4oiis» bri^t. 
And wondrous all that met tl^e' astonisbed sigh);, 
The walls, tbe floor, the dorne were glittering.figqr 
With light from ore, stalactites, and spar ; 
Huge, wildy fantastic forois, suspended hung. 
Down &om the roof, üose from the floor, or clung 
Around the rocky walls : spires, pillar?, tow^rs, 
Appear'd on every band; these, dripping showers 
Had cased in seeming ice, reflecting bright 
The tmts prismatic of a central light« 
Half round the magip cave, in roqky bed, 
Transparent waters slept ; their surface shed 
Redoubled splendour, and an opening seem'd 
To kindred scenes beneath ; at distance gleam'd 
A bright cascade, the opening rocks between ; 
Arch'd in the rising spray, distinctly seen, 
The painted bow (not evanescent here) 
Did with its steady, soflen'd tints appear : 
No tumult here is heard ; the world, with all 
Its uproar, hush'd» sweet soothing murmurs fall 
Upon the listening ear ; the soften'd sound 
Of distant water-fall is spread around i 
The streamlet gurgled with a gentle swell, 
While glittering roof-drops tinkled as they feil. 
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Where rose the rocky floor, from moisture free^ 

Appear'd, with open side, a silk marquee ; 

Beneatfa its shelter stood a seat, a bed, 

And table with refreshments dightiy spread; 

A female form, with gentle, silent grace, 

My Steps invited to the restlng-place. 

In change of dress, there spread, my frame I boond. 

And rest and food, with re-assurance, found^ 

In meditation lost, I still remain'd, 

When on my ear soft notes of music gain'd ; 

Aroused, I listen'd, and, in cadence sweet, 

To sound oFlute, these words my senses greetir— 



** E:dlef, wipe thy tears away ; 

For the vessel lies before^ 
That shall o*er thö ocean-spray 

Bear thee to thy native shore. 

** Monareh, monm not for thy lot» 
Though false fortune's tools depart; 

Thine the power that changeth not, 
Thine the empire of the heart. 
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.^^Captive, let thy terrors flee^ 
Dark the shades beyond thee lie; 

But Üiey were Üie way for tkee 
To the ligfat of liberty." 



Hie miisic ceased ; a ipleasing, soothing charm 

Appear'd to dissipate euch wild alarm ; 

Musing I sat, tili distant voices near'd ; 

The' attendant female Struck with dread appear'd ; 

At lengdi I saw, with like surprise aiid fear, 

The noble form of Norfolk drawing near. 

** And is it thus ?" indignantly I cried ; 

** Is Norfolk, too, deceitful ! he ! my guide, 

My brother, my protector ! — can it be ? 

Is all the World combined in treacbery ?*' 

" My Queen, my dater, no ; I oome to pay 

My last sad dnty, ere I pass away, — 

A pleasing, painful task ; a little space, 

And we shall find a surer resüng-^place. 

Thou to 4^e' of^Mments <)f Sär £dwaro!s arms, — 

Brave Dgbby's 80Cis,"-^«9t owe(these wild alarms ; 

'Twas they >Mho 4ibd the liopeless plandeidse, 

To free the captive by this wild emprise : 



i 



To t^ee ibßy kept tbeir daogieroiis platas unknoim^ 
Th»t /4ey might isfafl^r for di^at» alona 
I ever hiöver'd neac thee^ thougfa iinfleeiiy . 
But kani'd too late faosvr ra^ the youdis lad boen« 
Failure is certain; still, if thou command, 
I join» witb all my might, the yenturous band; 
If Apt> .tby guide to Cbatswortb wiU I be ; 
Thy youthßil diampions to my plan» agree/' 
" No, NoRFOLKf 0(0 ! acros$ Üxe ocean^wave^ 
HastQtbou thy life^ tiby pr^cious Me^ to save, ' 
And while I bless and thank the generous zeal» 
Thait fi>r die jeKÜed ^aptive thus can £edf 
Assyrance firm is mine^ that vain nmst be ' 
The rash qpdeavour thus to set her free." 
I ceased ; for on my ear that moment rose 
A sound of tumuU ai)4 (^osing blows ; 
Eortfa Norfolk rush'd to meist the Coming firj^^ 
And met majestic Shkewsbury in die way. 
" Norfolk !" he cried^ with fierce impetuousmieni 
^< Is this thy firm allegiance to thy Queen ? 
Is this the love thou bear'st thy native land^ 
And this thy truth to friendship's long tied baiid?^ 
He ceased^ while fiercest and rerengcfid fi^e 
Flash'd from Ins eyes a yec unq)oken hre* 
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Sedete and cdm, widi more Üiän wontdd graciy 
Stood Norfolk tfaere; no pasbion mftrkU bis filce^ 
With Yoice unfaltering, with a soul awake 
. To tenderest feelings, thus the hero gpake:-^ • - 

*^ No, Shrewsbury, no ! these chiairges not to me ; 

Say, Talbot, don*t they more apply to thee ? 

It is not / who have betraj'd a friend i * 

I never jet with suppleness could bend : 

It is not Norfolk that deceives his Queen^ 

Nor is it Howard that hath &ithless beem ! 

No traitor he ! Few are the days now pass'd^ 

Since one I spared — then on my mercy cast ; - 

And as I hope for pardon from abovei 

Him still I pity — ^nay, I feel I love^ 

A few short moments more, and I shäll be 

Froin human weakness, human vengeance, freei 

There Stands tby captive ! Talbot, thou art brave ; 

Be mercifiil at least^ — ^thou canst not save; 

Her doom, and mine, are seal'd — ^by hfeaven— not 

thfie : 
Shouldst thou be spared, thy longer earthly space 
Employ in dojing goöd, imploring gracew" 
The Christian ceasedr*he tum'd with bearing high, 
A light celestial beaming from his eye ; , 
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He bent bis knee^ and to his throbbing breast 
And glowing Ups my profiPer'd band he press'd^^<» 
'* Oh thou," he cried, " who to a servant's claiin 
Pidst grant that highest gift, a brother*s name; 
Beceive with these, my latest words, inwove, 
The firm assurance of a brother's love ; 
While to thine ear my waming accents beay 
The ]fist memento of a brother's care. 
Oh, let no earthly guide thy steps mislead,-^ 
A prop more faithless than the broken reed ;— v 
The God of Heaven shall be thy guiding light ; 
His eyes shall ever watch, and keep thee righ( ; 
Look thou for solace to the L^ord above ; 
Thou canst not look in vain, for God is Love« 
On earth no more a hrother shalt thou view,— - 
Adieu, my sister ! — ^but, no long adieq; 
Soon, soon, our earthly sojourn shall be o'er, 
We soon shall meet in heaven, to part no more I" 
He pass'd away ; within his awful eye 
The peace of heaven itself was seen to lie. 
He pass*d ; he left that peace, — it still is mine ; 
Adieu, Matilda ; — ^be it ever thiqe ! 



NOTE To LETTER XIV. 



A yawning cavem open^d m the cUft, P. 248. 

Of the attempt made by the two sons of the Earl of Derby, with a 
knight of the name of Hall, to free the Queen of Scots from her cap- 
tivity when she was at Cbatsworth, but little is said by any of the 
noticers of her life. Probably it was thought better at the time, as 
the attempt proved abortive, to keep it as much as possible from the 
notice of the public. The cavem to which the captive was convey- 
ed was clearly that of the Peak. The description in her letter, as 
far as it goes, agrceing with those published ofthat noble cave. The 
füll extent of the cavem has never yet been ascertained : it is said to 
have had a communication with the Castle from above ; if so, it is 
probable that the adventurers had provided for their escape hj 
that way. 
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Consign'd a victim to his haughty spouse, 
Whose envious hate no change^ no limit knowSf 
By Talbot shunn'd, within this dreary room, 
My time I pass in loneliness and gloom ; 
But oft beyond these walls my spirit flies; 
Thither, where more appaUing visions rise, 
Where Norfolk pines within the donjon's wall% 
Or to tbe blood-stain'd scaffold^ where he fiJIs. 



How fidse their creed who deem propitious &te 
fimiles ever in the mansions of the great; 
They grossly err, who think that pain and care 
The poor alone are doom'd to feel and bear : 
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Within this splendid Castle's lordly bound, 
Contendoii) hate^ and jealousy are found; 
And woes more rankling are its inmates' lot 
Than ever sojourn'd in the clay-built cot. 

North of these waUs, the waters of the Don, 
To meet the humble Sheaf, delighted run; 
Beyond the stream a wide-spread level green^ 
The mart of mirth ^aiad revelry, is seen ; 
There, from their neighbouring homes^ with joy 

re^rt 
Oid age and youtb» to view or join the sport; 
Hve busy town forgets the blessed curse» 
That man mu&t toil and labour, or do wor^^ 
And pours its crowds to prove to lordly birth 
That equal «re the ways of God oq earth ; 
And ere the twilight draws its curtain r<yan4 
The xnerry tribes iure in the Wicker foundi 

See, by the river-side, where willows grow, 

The archer-train, with quiver, dart, and bow ; 

There, fix'd.and silent, as each bret^th wj^Vi^. &X% 

The anxious /[;andidates the «ignal wait ; 

Tai one, «dvaqdog from the crgwid 9|>iU!^ 

To the stCrong bow^iing fits ifae £Qatiiief^.d4ttrt»r— 
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... , - • » , 

Upraises, poinb it to the mark, and then 
Darts down its shaft his keen experiehced ken $ 
Swift flies the arrow^ as the voices swell, 
The target pi^rdes, and dissolves the spell : 
By turiis advancing from the anxious band^ 
Another, and another, takes his stand, 
Till each in tum his skill and prowess trie%-i— 
All strive, but one alone receives the prize* 

_ " * ' • ' • • . ^ 

Where, in the midst, yon fäll straight mast on h%h, 
With garlands graced, ascends to meet the sky^ 
The g^est Üiitfe äf the häppiy thrörig^ * ' '' 
With pipöand^täbölr^'dääce and laügh arid song, 
Enjoy iüe bli^sfui iioüt— no thoügh t oF care, ^ 
No look 6f sörtöw nör'c^^it'Öuble'there. 



■ ,' . V «. 



Anothir fcitde ftiiJi'er bieefe^ 

Where yotith athletic, skiti and sinews try \ 

And many a bashful inaiden, frotn afar^ 

With flu£tering heart behölds the mimid war i 

This wdi the Wrestlefis kiibt^, that, ere they pärt, 

They fix or löse their own dear true-Ioves' heart; 

■.",■•■* , * ■ 
They know thaf coriq^est^ with the laurel-cröwn, 

Will make the lovelidr ihyrde-wreath Üieir own ; 
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For this they combati and with tbig in sightf 
£on^ bold, and well-contested is the fight 

With like emotion^ and for like reward, 
The practised Racers long the goal r^ard i 
They start, they fly^ they keef) the course ariglit^ 
Unswerviog as the arrcrw in its flight« 

Among yon ever-moving crowd, aroiind 

The Football flies, with many a mighty boundi 

Beneath those aged ehns, which stand before 
Thfkt porch which now require3 the bush no mon^-«-^ 
The Quoiter through the air the cirde flingä. 
And with the iron disk the mark he rings; 
Another driyes the rival qudit away, 
While shouts prodaim hini victor of the day* 

Bdiold where on that elevated stage 
The sdemn Mountebank and Fool engage 
The wondering crowd; they gape^ they laugh, they 
V shout, 

A8^|ribe& and tricks and feats delight the rout;^ 
' While^' for a paltry groat, the sage supplies 
A eure infiülibie fixr wounds or eyes. 
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With measured steps, see yadder inarch aloDg 
The jrude itinerantSi witb their pipe andiong;. 
The voice discordant and the music loud» 
Are heaird» or lost, as shput the fnode^^r crowd^ 

Peneath yon row of mingled oaks and limesy 
The aged sit, and talk of former times; t 

They view their grandsons' feats of skill display^ 
Scarce rivall'd suice themsehres bere jom'4 the play ; 
Hiey teil of feats crednlity la stmin, v . :\ 
Which, if e'er done» will ne'er be done agaln« • 

Upon yon rising ground, beyond the gre^ 
A house of refuge^ is 'the Spital seen ; 
By pious £Dunder, for the widow'd mate 
Frepared, in whicb the Master's call to waitt 
3uch are the scenes, Matilda» which I se^ 
With heavy heart, as light and shadows flee ; 
And, gloom-involved, these massive turrets firowDt 
While kindling lights break forth from sky and 

town; 
With measured steps I pace my measured way 
Along the' embatded walls, nor dare to stray 
Qne fix>t beyond— but oh, the thoughts are firee I 
They can't be ahackled^-^tfa^^ can fly tp tbeid,"^ 
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Cmi to my in&nt dy ! alas, idi where 
Can other friends be foiind my heart to cheer ? 
How little think yon poor unprison*d train, 
That they have more of bliss, and less of pai% 
Than have the rieh and great, — tbun monarchs 

• • • • 

know,— 
As muchy perhaps, as man can have below. 
While /, unfriended, captive, and alone, 
.Am happier than the tyrant on her throne« 
Oh ! may I never dare^ with impious strakii 
The goodmass of my Maker to arraigu I 



NOTE To LETTER XV. 



** A LETEL Space of grround extending: from the (bot of Spita]-hilI/or 
as it is sometimes called Handley-hill, to the Ladv's bndge is caUed 
the Wicl^r. It was onoe a green, and, like the vulage-greens in the 
merry times before inclosure-bills were known, this was the place 
ibr the sports, the pastiroet, and athletic exerriaes of the mbabi- 
tants of the town. hy'mg dose ander the outer walls, it doubt- 
less often presented a hvely and cheerful scene to the lord and lady 
of the Castle. Here were the public bntts at wbich the inhabitants 
of Sheffield were trained tö arcbery. They were maintained at the 
public expense, and we find them mentioned in the town's accompts 
as late as the time of Charles I., It was here, too, that the freeholders 
of Hallamshire were accustome'd to assemble with horse and arms at 
the annua! muster, accordinj? to an ancient custom which itis said 
M neticed in some copies . of the Suo warranto roll of the age of 
Edward I. From this assembly Ihe Wicker was formerly called the 
SenEiUsTrereen ; and the Court-house of the manor, perhaps the only 
pne which stood on the green, was called tbe Sembly-house. Speak- 
ing of the manor of Sheffield, Harrison sajrs, * I cannot here- omit a 
Toyalty that this manor hath above other manors: that is, upon 
erery Sembly Tuesday is assembled upon Sembly-green, where the 
court is kept and near unto the Castle, at the least 139 horsemen with 
horses and hamess provided by the freebolders, copyholders, and 
other tenants, and to appear before the lord of the manor or tbe 
Steward of the court to be viewed by them, and for confirming the 
peace of our sovereign lord tbtf king.' Harrison has also preserved 
a list of the freeholders and otbers who were obliged by the tenure of 
their lands to send a man and horse on this occasion. Amongst 
them we find no less a personagethan 'The Lord Deputy of Ireland,' 
tbe title of office at the time he wrote^ 1637, of the noble owner of 
Wentworth, who held lands at Scolesof the earl of Arundel's manor. 
We find also the names of Mr. Stephen Bright, Mr. Richard Bo- 
roughs, Mr. John Shaw, clerk, Sir Richard Scott, knight, Mr. Hows- 
ley Freeman, Mr. George Westby, Mr. Jessop, who sent two men, 
and many others of the principal gentry of the vicinage. It is sup- 

f'Osed that the füll number of these mock soldiers never appeared. 
n an older list than Harrison*s I find the names of only nmety-slx 
tenants who, held their lands by this Service. At the latter end of 
the seventeenth Century, the number wasreduced to sixty or eighty. 
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• * 

Im 1715 and 1716 a delicateregard fbr the feelings and wishes of aPro«» 
tastant goyernment induced the lord of the mänor to desire that it 
ahould be discontinued. The practice has not been resumed. Sem- 
Vly Tuesday was the Tuesday after Easter-day. It was a dav of 
merriment. The troop, some in military dresses and soqie in thelr 
labouring garb, must have cut a figure grotesque and ridiculous. In 
the museum of Mr. Wilson was preserved the dress which was wora 
bv the man whom his fother sent to this annual review, and who was 
aiways the captain for the day. Theyparaded the Wicker, and 
afterwards the principal streets of the town. One amusemcnt of the 
day was probablv of nigh antiquity. The men were accustomed to 
tUton borseback against a Isurge bag of.sand sus^ended from the 
bough of a tree. He who siicceeded in' piercing it with his spear 
gained tbe ap]^lause of the spectators ; while he who failed was for« 
tunate or adroit if he remained seated in his saddle, There was a 
dinner provided for them by the lord. 

** I coi^ecture that the field near the towh, in which Dodsworth 
informs us was tbe aqnual buck-hunting, was no other than tbe 
Sembly-green. 

*•' Here too was probably tbe May-pole of which we find notice in 
the public accompts of Sheffield. 

*^ The Wicker is, however, no longer a place of diversion. The 
town has been allowed to extend itself over a great part of it, and the 
more open parts are occupied by the stalls in which cattJe are penned 
on the weekl v market. Bat the taste for athletic exercises has beett 
long on the decline ; ana the simple and innocent amusements of 
onraneestors have given place to others of a less harmless character. 
Tbe town-waits are less welcome visitants than they formerly were i 
•nd bands of mnmmers performing tbe interlude of St. Greorge and 




•gathem parts of the kingdom, in which the youth of Hallamsbire 
äad acquired great skill^ consisting in 'driving a small and h^rd ball 
called a trip to a great distance, by the blow of a stout piece of wooi| 
ßxed f% the end of a flexible lod, is muoh less engoyes tbauonoe it 
was. Indeed Sheffield is now so hemmed in by inclosurea that it i» 
hard tofind roomfor the athletic exercises of former t^mea, ^ . 

** The nursery which lies along the river-side from the Wicker to 
tb^ Bridge*houses was formerly garden-ground belongiiig to tlie 
Castle.** 

HuNTXR'f KoUamfAtr«« 
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Norfolk is dead I — bis troubles cease at last I 

The hate of man can reach him now no more ; 
While> with his sorrows and his sufferings pass'd^ 

To me the bitterness of death is o'er; 
That mom^it firom the world my heart-strings tore ; 

6y day, by night, a sleepless watch I keep^ 
While where he is, my wakeful feelings soar; 

And when I heard his doom, I did not we^ t 
For I had deem'd, that for his spirit fled, 

A sin had been in every tear I shed« 
The final sentence hung on Shrewsbury's breath; 
He gave the mandate for the hero's death ; 
Then did the triumph of his vengeance ceas^ 
Then fled for ever Talbot's earthly peace. 



Heard ye ibe kaell tkat pe>M w li m j| ^prttol«Jb spi-* 

rit fledf'-^ -■•■: ..* w/t '»:;u5'>u fioA 
That solonn sound Üuil laid biiD.>vitlt*illi^.dlMiiil 
; At high k sweU'dJ^ii n^j^ii *^/udA 
Wasrit the wan^ whose $uU9n(toH IbV/ 
To endlos, woe ooii3igiiVl'lw aQiiU**w.iii tiü 
; His joys^ispell'tlji ti-iv. j^ü/I bciA 
That to hb ineslory'flcleDi^ä-fQdHftlg j a A 
The taiplt-ef an.oixiuiaed'äüiig;;.. ^;u;.r> ^IT 
And bad^ the tida of* tim^ e£tfier^^ -^ - > tl u» f 
Each recprd of humainie.and ^lacft?' .: l { 
TÄfl^ ATietf ^d^aMtrrit>^¥fK9illiiiu0$ti||id| ibi^l 

That nihet^dihiJbixtP)f09iw»^lhit^l*J 
That bade to eartb'« 4?c«ilot«l6.b^iiailo ? .^A 
, L'Ä^STbe glorieB <Jf hUiUpiu»|Afe%jS nb ^ 5iuT 
That fifsTdiiipoii tb«;ip«0pltfiiJb«aÄ| ,o^, tj^r 
H^iiepQry«r-ii49¥eK^tQ(49fMtj[v)(u:A btP^ 
And on the blazgft'd :lK>Ufti§fi&«Mr viv^vvi nl 
InscribpJ for evf r.NoWQ|,lc?ÄiPWW !,nA 

■••i' -Lr? {L-.sIä to'*)« jfK) 

Oh, wake^iviW laj95igj^;^r>iin,-T-ti^^^^ 
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tiet die phiadi Patriot otnm 1^^^ 
And gentk Pky sorrow here^ 
Aad AibiM «hed ber foüdest taür 
Above her HoWabd^s early grä^; 
Well •uy>tlielaHrel o'er him wBve^ 
For him may well the petriot weqv 
And Peace with tears bis oold bed steep^ 

And Aflbion's fondest tribute lave 
The mansion where his rdücs sleqp ; 
For his was fetfng' pure and deqi^ 
His was ihe kero's Ughest part^ 
Each patnot^mUie loved to keqp 

Its dwdllingvi& «bat Änknt faeart; 
And of 4teiiottie>4if fakoative grotüid 
The riAcitxiiüaiiam wä» üi Norvoow found ;— « 
Bat see^ (faoür.VaiB Idie&iid appisd' I) • * 
Safl AlbioB^ettJUn serr w ni ig gtoeai» ' 
In reverentiid' siten^loi^» ' 

And lmBg'Ü»4mif€k o'er bis tofnb j 
CRif ne'er sball &de tbat laurel's bue^ 

Still water'd by the tears of lorei 
A{iprovibg heayen^ in boly dew^ 

Siidl irarii ks bloMins fh>m abof« j 
ibd, barfc, wbere ö'er the liäcred groon^ 
In wUch Ins faallow'd relics li^ 
VOL. ti. S X 



She poars her requiem all aröond^^ ^j^i loJL 
Solemn and deep andmoqiriifuUjri;', ii-'A 

Nor ever shall that^rtquiem die^^^i^)-^ i a/J 
Raised by his eoiintiy fot ius^faite^ ' « 

Swell'd by the moumer'tf igmJU&^xmghf^i 
The bkssings ofthe desolate. ■'<' ^^ »«/f 
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Pure sainted «pirit 1 ah, bow rain > 

The blast that oipMj^famo was blown^ 

Shall only sa*ine to h^ghtherioivoit; 

And yet, 'twas tmc^ .the tale.ehe tcid^^> i^iA 

A «romi»! mdeed) Ada Jiow^ hast gcmi'd».^ xl 
Ari^al J9ceptre/dost thoa hdld» ^t il ü ^ :^ 

Tbe robes tho« soMghtestareiobtäia'B ;^. 
That sceptre is of.richcri^t^ '»> n'-y^mni^ 
That crown lüore {mve^- tbo8ej'iGrt]09mareliri|y;bt^ 
Than ev^r niet ELizA'ssi^t; i a i jj iv-. .?*^ 
For 'tis the^^soeptxe of tfae bleut,, i« ^ riv- y hrl/ 
That by thy band atflength k'pres»'di;.'%'iii //. 
The robes thou.wear^st(areiiidbn8 of liglM:^>i 
By tUe Redeemer's blood wash'd M^hite^; Autl^ 
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And 'tis the ctßwn whieb jiräipiiiB wear, 
That now tby <balk>w'd. teiiq>les bear ;-— 
Oh thoü, so noble here below, 
Soul of theljnst made pei&ct now^ 
Thou blessed jpirit, may it be, ■ 
That I shall abaretkat traoon with thee ! 



Tyrant, complete thy work I I see : 
Vlctim onvictim mit fer thee; ^ 

To fat^B dark rerge^ ättfay bdiesi, •'' 
I See desponding angoidh preHs'd; • 
And coward g«lt and paHid fear : •• ^ 

Shall tsääe Adt stand 'Ondtränoble there^ ' 
And youth shdl shrink beföre'the'glck)ni)«-^ 
But thine shall be a djrer doom I 
Abhorrent of that sceoe niore dreadf 
X' turn to View tby dyiog bed»--* 'T 

Unhonour'd now I see thee lie; > 
Where is the light* that ^ed dunere? '^l 
Where the stenr piside'ihat Bnrk*d(thy4)liotv^? 
Pass'd from itsieat for^efer novr*: t ' «^ -**i ^' 
Where are the flattetarsof an koilr» - \'\ 
That wooed tl^ noontide beamof power ? 
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But tho8&t|iei«.aie«RNflid.diy'buid^ wi>(l^. 
That ^ sidt qukttky djang bed(|iii :> uiir 
Attendaiit im that4rpiidfcX>f/9lBti^i*i;iie ^oll 
Pespair and giult änd bonroriwaibf^sul huA 
AndJaU rmctfse lier ao6rpioi]-4avt,ii - liT 
Unglumbering^' |MnntB>l^piflCoeitb]^4ifactfT 
And coi^ecice,.iiiIl'd'iBt]|)iäfee}9e8t^.ll (»T 
Awaken'd. teara tby .bantiäsr b#eaiii(kt' > k) ^ ^/T 
While Qver naai^B'^oiSsfiiilitMUidj w ,hv:j( l 

I see t}ie4readfaL£im^(l^^ -ja- u» I 
)toäeog)ian'Kttrr0rs^jAcfiAtti^fira¥!iiMf^ \M 
Thej poiht t» Warbfe jiacif ottdAtb«' gpnrm : i 

Iniay notydfta^fifcU^gltojliQi»») im lü^ai 

JjeA by the ^gli^Mtf^irapbßqr» u^Hiü iuöi uV 
To other sqbM jbto w J dn yije^ litj w tt^J oi 
I see an hour that first must. come«-ft 

J see the fmki^^ßiS^M^ m.h I 

^^orsejes^ fpr jny ixmiiig wait; 
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High rais^iappetfr&ifaiif^ vnft 

Wfay, oh jß^nwtauef üsnok'MtAaanotl 
Above<Aaliisccti6iLx)£jrtxiria«iid gloom^.^ 
There shiocsoi l|iiidf:bej»iid tbe lomb; -i.fi 
How shallvl'vie^ tfani ^ory brightf 
And Imgar^on a>worid <tf night ? 
The vei]|:)wdB tom tksA ditnia'd n^ tfe^ 
Whttii<N^niFVLKWrBpirit softr'd ob bi{^ ; ' 
Tq Hii^ivhotiftldieorphan's shieidp. /^ 
lif y orptttBu^bby, hSefuleui yield : . ; r. 

I look, wUcore i)iHrtsa^ shall he o^er^ // 

]for thee, myffinead» to {iatt j&o morof ^ ^ { 

My thosgbts^myijbop^my kM^gingB>tfaen( 
XVe donei with -'idlAfllt iNiiind mö here ; » r 
lAay Hcv '!i < bi> otyliiin^g'widtoiy^äiiiBMi^"^!^ 
To all my fcM^his^lj^e Mti^d^i' .' . i ^^iciia I 
Their hearU to change, thdr lives tot mendt«-* 
To lead them 0|»t(kimdlies8 n^ "^ . I 
Tobe» vith^thebkue^Ueit^ T 

The croilii^8t^>Wbi4i I^M ^irth hMe mm^ 
Were, like mf^SitfniiKi;^ l^chont^i 

Tbqr pto*dMI'^#^&c^'^ltt6^ i 

I saw them einptyj^ii^fiilj »riw 
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NORVOXJL. 



With heart now wean'd from eartiily ti^ 
On wings of &ith* to heaven I fly; 
Till meeting there again thy view^ • 
Dear^ cherish'd chan^ess friendf-^adieu I 
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NOTE To LETTER XVI. 



*I*HE occurrences preceding the death of the Duke of Norfolk) aflford 
m. striking instance of the mutability of human affairs, and abound 
with impressive lessons on the vauity and uncertainty of worldly pur- 
•uits. Who could have foreseen, nay who would have believed, 
when the Duke of Norfolk was a visitorto bis early, and then sincere, 
friend the Earl of Shrewsbury, at Sheffield Manor, that the stränge 
events which so soon followed could possibly have taken place. 

The Duke of Norfolk was one of the most gallant, the most ae- 
complished, and, perhaps, tbe most loyal noblemen, that England 
then possessed : and yet he was iu a little time afterwards brought to 
the block, and suffered death on a charge of high treason. The 
Earl of Shrewsbury was one of the most dignified and high-spirited 
noblemen in the kingdom, and yet he was fixed in a remote obscure 
district, during ten of wbat are usually considered the best years of a 
man's life, as the gaolcr and spy of a tyrant, to watch» attend upon» 
and give Information respecting the words and actions of a helpless 
young woman, most foully calumniated, most ui\justly detained, and 
most cruelly used ; at the same time he was miserable and degraded 
at home, being hen-pecked t>y bis wife, and opposed and thwartedby 
bis children. The highly-esteemed and dearly-cherished noble 
guest was banished for eyer from the hospitable dorne, where hit 
presence had always been considered as an honour and a blessing. 
The Earl of Shrewsbury had then a numerous family of sons, and 
yet, within two short generations, there was not a male heir to inhe- 
rit the estate. Within little more than forty years after the Duke of 
Norfolk was driven from the mansion and estate of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, did that mansion and that estate become the property 
•f the grandson of that very Duke. That liigb-spirited, noble-mind- 




TIS VOTETOLETTEft XT|« 

mi Cari oi t hie w ihaiy , wIm woald htne rfAcd hbEfe tohft?« pre* 
that of hb frieody «at compelled by • tyraMÖcal aorereigB to 
that firiefld from bis home, to beooBe m aomt neasare bis 
Tf to ut kk jadgemeat on bim, and at latt o^i«tly to 
to deatb on a cbaige of bigb treason to bis sovcreiga. WaS 
■igbt be waep wben be condemaed bim. There coold be no tam» 
frisonbc t a ac ntbcsolleringsof tbe prisoner and tboae of Iba jM|pi« 
A stfoafer eotftrast can, I tbink, scarcely be hnagioed, tbtm fllaii 
ba?e eaisted ba t ween tbe feelings, and perbaps tbe deportaieBt of 
tba t»o frieads oo tbai awfolly tryiog occasion. I scarcely know öf 
aay portioa of Englisb bistory more abounding witb interestiBs oo» 
CBT T enc ca tban tbe ooe bere treated o^ Sboold tbe important Bi* 
■Crnction wftacb tt b caiculated to conrey, be doly appredated, aad 
MIy Intptoved by tbe readeik of tbis worfc, neithef tbeir time, 
tbcfar labour, nor tbeir expense will bave been bestowed npon it in 
▼ain. God grant tbat tbe Hd» related, and the priociples bere 
adogbt to be incalcated, may tend to prodoce tbe fmits of boliniai 
aild Cbrlstun cbarity among botb wrkcn and readen ! 
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